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Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price $3.25. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


opies sold. Sales have surpassed those of all 
Bide pooch FA Be sure to order by the above 
fall title, and do not accept, instead of this, THE Mop- 
ERN SCHOOL, which is an older book, by the same 
author. Mr. Richardson’s opinion of the merits of this 
first effort may be gathered from the following, taken 
from the preface to the NEW METHOD ; 

“Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms (by many eminent composers and professors), 
and convinced that great improvements were obviously 
needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy the defects. 
Profiting by the experience and advice of the best prac- 
tical teachers, I commenced a thorough and critical ex- 
amination of my first method, and concluded that the 
only remedy would be to bring out a new work on an 
improved plan.” 


This new work substituted for the defective MODERN 
ScHOOL, was Richardson's 
NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is. a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true “ Richardson.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
153 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 


BABY LAND for the same purpose. 
D. LOTHROP & 
Ist 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Professers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
istants for every department of instruction, For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and a, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
evThe thorough d comparative quickness and suc- 

e thoroughness and com 88 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the Gatenee whose names are subjoined, and by 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

REFERENCES,—Reyv. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo, School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty ; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
Goodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 
vard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs, Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pupils at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Phi'ology, and criticism by correspondence. 

‘*As a Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those © cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.”—{ Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,187T. 116 2z 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M. 
Professor of Oratery at Tufts © ’ 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 

TION AND GESTURE. Ten in number, Illus- 
trated by Models and Charts. 


READINGS AND CHARACTER-SKETCHES,—from | Address 


a wide range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
(1) CHARLES DICKENS AS READER, ARTIST, AND 
ACTOR ; with Illustrative Readings. (2) Tue ART 
= EXPRESSION IN ORATORY, READING, AND 

CTING. 
PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number 
of ee in Elocution. Address : 
1342 St. JAMES HoTEL, BOSTON. 


Pro Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Muitum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 


NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


invited to send for Specimen pages, including] address 


samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


ELLSWORTH, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., ‘ 
General Trade Agents, 


147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


Grand Musical and Educational 


EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


During the Summer of 1878, 


Visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, Belgium, Prussia, 
the Rhine. Switzerland, italy, the Paris 
Exposition. Unusual advantages for both Teachers and 
Students. Every thing first-class. Rates extremely low. 
Return-tickets good for one year. D 
or circulars E. TOURJEE, 
153 d (i) Music Hall, Boston. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common 


P Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
nstruments to accompany his Lessons in ree, for 
scnoele and private students, Complete sets, consisting 
. 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00, 
yndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
various School Apparatus, illustrati natural 
phenomena, on hand to order. 
CURT W. MEYER, 
Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
tical, and other Instruments and Supe 
ouse, Astor Place, New York. 


Prof. Lodeman’s European Tour, 
Tneluding London, Paris, the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, 
ie and South ay ee Tosail on June 27. For in- 

rmation, address Prof. A. LopEMAN, Ypsilanti, Mion. 


Importer and 
Medlical, 
14 Bible 


MUSICAL RJEE, 


NEW-ENGLAND _ ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. TOU 
BUREAU. . 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. . 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
f study is arran, to secure a thorough 
prepagation for Harveed and for the Scien- 


ific Schools. Copies of recent examination rs 
will bé sent on application. [102 tf] W.N. EAYRS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For Cle en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes 

advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elecation bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Dramatic itation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, Logie, Com- 
position, Criticism, ete: 4 May be pursu gether 
or separately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. Win- 


ned Dec. 3. Send for catalogue. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, AM., Prest. 


“T~ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
;8 cured. 

G1 - DefectiveSpeech. C.S.COLBY, 

J. E. Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 3 Union 
8iper yr. Anna Randall-Diehl, editor 


and pub. — 
LOOMIS’S 
= SELECT PARTIES. 
Fourth Year. 
@ Circulars at JouRNAL Office. 
Special Terms te Teachers. 149 b 


— - 


Suplés’s Trench on Words.. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Arranged for Class-Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 
Weords for Illustration, and Ques- 
tions for Examination, 

By THOMAS D. SUPLER, 
Head-Master of St. Augustine’s College, Benicia, Cal. 


“ TRENCH's STUDY OF WorDs” has long been a well 
known and favorite study, though but poorly adapted 
heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more acceptable 
than ever. 


Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. ad 

W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
153 te (i) 27 Howard St., NEW YORK. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ‘ 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel , Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on a ee. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


“VOCAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
“VOCAL REF@RM,” and 
“NATURAL SINGING.” 


Enclose Twenty-five Cents in 
Address JOHN HOWAR 
150 tf (1) 39 Union Square, N. ¥. City. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 


I. The usual Academic course. 

II. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
seamen are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

IIl. The pel course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
affor needy students by scholarships and uities. 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY 

137 College Hill, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 
1481 Broadway, New-York City, 
Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, PhD, LL.D., 
author of “ Causeries avec mes Eléves,” “ Entretiens sur 
la Grammaire,” * La Fontaine,’’ etc. 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. 
The First Latin Book, ‘“‘ Talks with Czsar,” will be out 
April 1, 1878. 
Pror. F. Bécuer writes: Nov., 1877. 


Tn answer to the inquiry made of me in regard to the new 
method of teaching languages introduced into this country 
by Mr. Theophilus Heness, and widely spread by the les- 
sons and publications of Dr. L Sauveur, I would say: 

That it isa rational way to lead the pupil to understand, 
speak, read, and write a foreign tongue would call it the 
Natural method. In the hands of a spirited teacher it pro- 
duces marvelous results, enabling the learner to think and 
express himself unconsciously in the new language he is 

uiring, and to appreciate its genius, and feel its niceties. 

think it can be carried out, even in the largest classes; 
it is so good and simple that I hope it will be fairly tried by 
teachers of languages. I desire to say this because I was 
never pods Pavan of its practicability and excellence myself, 
until I tried it. 

It is not superficial. On the contrary, I know of no 
system that calls up more mental activity in both teacher 
and pupil. There is nothing mechanical er merely formal 
in it. It lends itself to the highest teaching. Even the 
grammatical knowledge imparted by this method is broader 
than by any other. 

As | understand it, there is no thing in the old sys- 
tems which it does not embrace, if brought in at the proper 
time, the fur damental idea being that, from the start, lan- 
guage, to be taught, must be used as the only medium 
of instruction. The instructor proceeds by induction from 
the concrete to the abstract, and so connects word and 
phrace with the things or ideas they express that the pupil 
rapidly learns the use of a new instrument for expressing 
thoughts by the same process by which he acquired his ver- 
nacular Ferpinannd Bécuer, 

' Prof. of French in Harvard College. 

In order to help the teacher in beginning, ‘‘ The First 
Lesson” has been printed. It may be obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. Sauveur. 1sod 


eS PRIMARY TEACHER for January, 
1878. Just out. T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
80 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican ana Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any department, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors without charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 

chea journals a interesting to teacher, to 

pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

The U. 8. School and College Directory, a guide 

for those having children to educate,—gives information 

of best Schools. Sent free for this Ye on receipt 

of three 3c. stam To all others, 50 cts. 

T. co SWORTH PINCKNEY, 

Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. VW. 


Those Excelsior Self-inking 
Mand Stamps, adapted for every 
profession, unrivaled for simplicity, 
efficiency, strength, and beauty ; con- 
structed of brass, nickle plated ; rose- 
wood handles and rubber dies, with or 
without (movable) dates as required. 
They will produce several hundred per- 
fect impressions without re-inking. A 

mtle pressure on the handle forces 

own the Die,which makes a half-revo- 
lution at each impression, returning in- 
stantly by the spring to its former posi- 
tion in contact with Inking Cushion, 
——s both from air and dust. 
ey have been for months well tested 
by constant usage, among public and 
rominent mercantile men in this city. 
e smaller sizes, like the shown im- 
pressions, need only to be seen to be 
admired by aay ibrarian, Teacher, 
and ent, by whom they 
are pa iculariy appreciated. They 
are furnished with any wording or 
= style, including Ink of any color. Sam- 
pe Stamps may be seen at this Office. Also, Superior 
ubber Stamps, with pads, for all business and per- 
sonal uses,—unequaled for durability and cl@ar print. 
Address MARTIN KINGMAN, 
31 Franklin Street, Boston, 
1504 (With Messrs. Holmes & Co., Stationers.) 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
et ever published, treating of Mrs. M.G. 
q ROWN’S eat METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Meart Discense, 
Insanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, umatism, Scar- 
let Fever,—all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KiL1s THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
peper, numerous en etc. } contains testimonials 
rom all parts of the wor d; also-reasons logically on 
the cause and er of disease. Address Mrs. M. 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 
The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


PROGRESSIOMETRE 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of approbation” of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, ~ ad 

130 t 


York. 

78 ete. {METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, | 
Righty pages, 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 

lims. ted heads for Punctuality, Regularity, De. 

portment, Summary, Remarks, &c. 

_137 tf H. 8. MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


(TSACHERS INTRODUCED for all Depart~ 
ments. Address “ Amer. Educational Union,” 737 
Broadway, New York. Monthly Reports for School 
Vacancies. Established 1857. Send for Mutual Plan 
and Application Form. ZZ 


LAPILINUM™ 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACK ds, 
Made only by the 42 

New York Silicate 
Send for sampie and cis” 8. 


GLOBES. 
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NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA TION. 


HIGHEST AWARD AND MEDAL 
American Institute. 


A Sensible Holiday Present. 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 
Parlor Rowing Apparatus, 


A Complete 
In your house, adapt or young 
old, male and 
m five years 


fro 
FIFTY DIFF FREN' WAYS 
OF EXERCISE. 
Used and recommended by the lead- 
> ing Physicians of this and 
other cities. 


=== Price Complete only $10.00, 
i==S Sent on receipt of price to any part 
VAS of the wor 
J.M.LAFLIN & co., 
and 41 Union S v3 NEW 


31 

=" Broadway and 17t YORK 
and 108 Broadway, CITY. 

Ist eow 


USE 


Geography Made 


BE TBE Nichols’ Geographic Models. | 


Write us 
for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


Model of Colorado, 
The models in position resemble a re/ie/ map of the United States, measuring is 4 by 44 inches. They contain 47 pieces, 


each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. 


Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. 


[149] 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
111 Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights: Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
s-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth-bound $1.50each. 


B.—I have no partner in business. III zz 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITORIE & SONS, BISTON, MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS o 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
_ Their Catalogue contains  Smnouies from the most dis- 
professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. & Sons have been per Bebo by 
Pasi Browning, London; Rudolph 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E ratus, 
Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micrescopes; receive 
yp from Schools and Colleges to imvort goods Free of 
Catalogae of Philovophical A illustrated, 
itchie’s Catalogue s, illustrat 
price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


A. EL ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., coe 


ANDREWS 


made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Globes. 
best extant. Webb's School 
and Family Cards and Pic- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 
Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, —a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


GIVEN 
as A SPECIAL NEW-YEAR’S GIFT To 


beseech Thee, let singer and 
it the Most Sub 


angels and archangels, armed with swords o 
but wicked and doomed city. On soning Oe this 
beauty, grandeur, and the awful lesson it te: 


GRANDEST GIFT OF THE AGE. 


JERUSALEM 


$5 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


Referred to in Daniel, 9th Chews. 16 Verse: ‘*O Lord, according to all Th 
hy fury be turned away from Thy 4 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kaulbach, which sold for 


S6B60,000 IN GOLD. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED FIGURES ARE REPRESENTED — 
innocent babe at its mother’s breast to the strong man and mighty warrior, in the attitude 
of terror and despair, fleeing from the wrath of Almi 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise IN 
the ScHoot-room. A dapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 

rds, walls, etc. anplied to Rocking-chai 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company wil 
supply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will — a man to fit up 
oe: ane Address, for terms, P. PRATT, The 
tic Chair-Tip Co., Abington gon Mass. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
4 Cards, Labels, marking 
: FAMILY PRINTER and connie 
par by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; 3, 
Slines ; lines. DIAMOND PRIN 
ING P ESS and — e outfit for $7. 


AWAY! 
Ever’ SUBSCRIBER or THIS PAPER 


righteo I 
ty, Jerusalem.”— Making 


from the 


hty” God. Overhead are seen 
f flaming fire descending on the beautiful 
pagrering you are held spell-bound by its 


On receipt of this Certificate, 


CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AS IT IS WORTH $5.00 TO YOU. 

ether with 19 cents to A ry posta, 

expenses, we will send the $5.00 Steel Engraving, 2 feet wi 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Free, by mai), post-paid. Send for Engraving at once, stating name in full, to- 
gether with Post Office address, county and State. Address all orders to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 4 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


= 
rort-Hill S 


Q 

NO EXPENSE, except for 4 

SH 


e and mountin pt inka 

e by feet long, entitl procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL 
for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 

lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lup Pe 


3e.stam TUustrated Catal 
GOLDING CO, Manuf rs. Fort. Hill Se, Boston. 


you are a Subscriber to this paper. 
or postage stamps to pay for posta; 
will be mailed to you FREE asa)? 


All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so that we may know that 
Upon receipt of same, and nineteen cents in currency 

. roller, wra pring and mounting, the $5.00 Engraving 
ew- Year's Gi 


GRANDEST GIFT OF THE AGE. & 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


Caution.—Beware of worthlessjimitations. Every pen 
is stamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt of a5 cents. 
PERRY & CO., London. 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


School, Church, 


Branch House: 


The most convenient article in the 
market for holding a book. 
Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 
~ Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
P. LITTLE, Manufr., 
P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


FSTERB ROOK: Co 
FALCON PEN. 


Hall, and Office 
F urniture, 

Of the most approved patterns. 
The “ Feariass” is the only 
bolted aud braced School Desk, 
and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 

16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 
Please call or correspond. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


fit “Dring, SE 
B 


est Known. ESTaBLISHED,1824. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
FOR “THE F¥OURNAL.” bet and. 


Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
locks. etc. Pully Warranted. 

Miustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., C 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Hawley Street, Boston. 


PRICE $1.50. 

SEN? BY MAIL, POST-PAID.~ 
Address THE FOURNAL, 

102 16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


’T was Saturday night, and a teacher sat 
Alone, her task pursuing; 

She averaged this and she averaged that 
Of all her class were doing. 

She reckoned percentage, so many boys, 
And so many girls all counted, 

And marked all the tardy and absentees, 
And to what all the absence amounted. 


Names and residence wrote in full, 
Over many columns and pages; 

Yankee, Teutonic, African, Celt, 
And averaged all their ages, 

The date of admission of every one, 
And cases of flagellation, 

And prepared a list of the graduates 
For the coming examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower, 
For some of her pupils had little brain, 
And she could not furnish more. 
She slept, she dreamed; it seemed she died, 
And her spirit went to Hades, 
And they met her there with a question fair, 
** State what the per cent. of your grade is.’’ 


Ages had slowly rolled away, 
Leaving but partial traces, 
And the teacher’s spirit walked one day 
In the old familiar places. 
A mound of fossilized school reports 
Attracted her observation, 
As high as the State House dome, and as wide 
As Boston since annexation. 


She came to the spot where they buried her bones, 
And the ground was well built over, 

But laborers digging threw out a skull 
Once planted beneath the clover. 

A disciple of Galen wandering by, 
Paused to look at the diggers, 

And plucking the skull up, looked through the eye. 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


“Just as I thought,” said the young M.D., 
How easy it is to kill ’em”— 
Statistics ossified every fold 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum; 
“‘Tt’s a great curiosity, sure,’ said Pat, 
“‘ By the bones can you tell the creature ?”’ 
“Oh, nothing strange, said the doctor, ‘‘ that 
Was a nineteenth century teacher.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Co-epucation.—The Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its late meeting, formally resolved that “it 
again endorses, with emphasis and without equivoca- 
tion, the coéducational system of schools, primary, 
secondary, and university, now in successful operation 
in that State, believing that the true interests, phys- 


ical, mental, and moral, of both sexes are far better ob- 
served by this plan than by the system of separate in- 


struction.” 

Normat Scnovurs.—No relations of a public nature 
can be more intimate than those of a teacher to his 
pupils, and none can be more important than those 
which he sustains to the agencies and influences that 
prepare him for his work. Hence no relations ought 
to be more cordial than those between the normal 
schools and every part of that common-school system 
whose mission and purpose are “to secure competent 
‘instruction to every child that shall be born.” 

Music ror Girus.—We like music,—like it very 
much,—but in our opinion it should not be made the 
chief end of a girl’s educational existence. Let her be 
taught that her voice and her fingers are not the most 
'mportant part of her character. Our motto is, give 
girls just as thorough, and just as substantial an edu- 


vation as is given to boys; let the general education be 
the same, then let the taste of the student and the 
means of the parent determine the kind and extent of 
the special education.—Indiana School Journal. 


“To BE OR NoT TO BE.”—Supt. Stone, of Spring- 


field, in his report, says that “our teachers include more 
first-class disciplinarians than first-class instructors ; 
that much of the perplexities of arithmetic are of small 
value as study, and of no value at all in practical life; 
that the penmanship of the schools has greatly im- 
proved, though too much time is spent in securing a 
steel-engraver’s style, and not one which is at once 
rapid and legible: that a distinct and sensible style of 


reading is not elocution, and should not be taught as 
such ; and that there is too much parsing, analysis, and 
humbug generally about the study of grammar as it is 
commonly taught.” 


GRuUMBLERS.—We have grumblers now, and may as 
well content ourselves, as we shall always have them. 
They are few when compared with the whole popula- 
tion. Money for the high-school branches, money for 
normal schools, money for the German language, and 
money for public free schools of the rural districts! The 
persons who are continually harping on one or more of 
these topics do not belong to the high, middle, nor 
lower classes. They are an insignificant minority of 
conservative rich men. Some of this spirit is now ger- 
minating in Kentucky. It has even reached the sun- 
light, in form of printed “resolves” and “ whereases,” 
asking a repeal, modification, change, or anything, in 
order to get afoot-hold on the present system of schools. 
It is almost useless to state that the circular referred to 


had its origin in central Kentucky, —in the famous 
“blue-grass region.” —Eelectic Teacher. 


CRrAMMING.—What is it but cramming, if we compel 
pupils to spell fifteen or twenty thousand words, without 
heeding the laws of orthography, when there is but little 
chance that one pupil out of fifty will have occasion, in 
all his after-life, to write above four thousand of them, 
and those the most common? What is it but cram- 
ming, if we compel pupils to memorize, and that, too, 
with little reference to generalization, from twenty to 
forty thousand facts in geography, when it is well known 
that not more than one-tenth of these facts will be re- 
membered, or would be of any use if they were? What 
is it but cramming, if we compel the pupils to memorize 
whole grammars, and repeat them verbatim, while their 
discriminating powers are not equal to the comprehen- 
sion of one-quarter of what they repeat? Stuffing in 
its worst form is generally found where the fewest 


studies are pursued. Enough time is often wasted 
there in spelling words, — abracadabras to the pupils as 
to significance,—to give them, if their energies were 
properly directed, a rational start in book-keeping or 
industrial drawing.—J. D. Walters, in the Industrialist. 


Hien Scuoots are expensive. We admit the fact. 
A pupil in a high school may cost several times more 
than one in a primary school, if we charge high-school 
pupils with the whole expense of the high school. But 
to thus charge them is clearly unfair, for, as above 
shown, the good done by the high school is distributed 
over the whole system, of which it is a part. The high 
school can be used to give life, and power, and efficiency 
to the whole educational machinery, and, of course, its 
cost will be in proportion to its value. No wonder the 
sentiment is not openly expressed as against high 
schools, that they furnish an opportunity to the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes that prompts them to an 
effort to better their condition, to enlarge their sphere 
of action, to rise in the world, for the sentiment itself is 
un-American, and the man who entertains it should seek 


a home in a monarchy, rather than in a republic. It is 


the glory of free institutions, that they make the chance 
of success in life as nearly equal as possible, and as the 
most powerful agency in promoting that end is the 
public high school, no true lover of these institutions 
would strike it down. 

The positive argument in favor of high schools is 
that they are needed to complete a system of public in- 
struction; that the beneficial influence they exert upon 
lower schools is worth all they cost, and that a State 
has no more need of citizens who can simply read and 
write, than it has of citizens who have some learning, 
some culture, some weight of character. There is no 
purpose that is answered by a lower school, that is not 
better answered by a higher one, and the right policy, in 
regard to a common-school system, is to lay a strong 
foundation, and then build upon it as high as is: practi- 
cally possible.—J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Penn. 

INFLUENCE OF SCHOOLS ON THE Home.—It is per- 
haps too early to inquire into the nature and amount 
of the social improvements which have been effected in 
the homes of the children in poor localities through the 
agency of the schools. It must, however, be obvious, 
even to the most casual observer, that already a notable 
advance has been made in improving the conduct and 
habits of the children; there are also indications that 
the parents are beginning to feel the wholesome influ- 
ence of the schools. I am assured by teachers in the 
very lowest neighborhoods, that there is now much less 
active opposition to their efforts to improve the children 
than formerly, and a marked diminution in the violent 
language and rough conduct which were at one time the 
invariable accompaniments of a parent’s visit to the 
school. In many cases the growing self-respect of the 
parents is seen in their anxiety to render themselves as 
clean and tidy in person as possible whenever they have 
occasion to call upon the teachers. The results of my 
own observations, ‘and of others whose avocations afford 
them opportunities I do not possess, point unmistakably 


to a great change for the better which is being slowly 
yet surely effected in the homes of the children through 
the influence of the board-schools.—Mr. Noble's Report 
to School-board. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. 


BY L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
Prof. in Dept. of Vocal Physiology, Boston University School of Oratory. 


Though the subject of Visible Speech is now almost as 
universally known among scientists as is language itself, 
yet comparatively few of the teachers who weekly read 
the pages of THE JoURNAL are practically acquainted 
with the science of Visible Speech, or understand the 
principles of the Universal Alphabet. 

One of the most notable attempts to form a Universal 
Alphabet, previous to the discovery of Visible Speech, 
was organized by Chevalier Bunsen, in 1854, when an 
assemblage of European philologists was convened for 
that purpose at the Prussian Embassy, in London. 
After four meetings, the conference broke up without 
having accomplished anything farther than ascertaining 
that at that period, the requisite physiological basis for 
a Universal Alphabet was yet to be discovered. The 
results of the conference were embodied in a set of reso- 
lutions concerning future investigations. 


Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., F.R.S.S.A., pro- 


fessor in Edinburgh University, had made the study of 
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sounds and their symbolization one of his favorite pur- 
suits; for more than twenty years before the elementary 
classification on which the subject of Visible Speech is 
based was perfected. In the year 1864, his faithful 
study and unceasing devotions were crowned with suc- 
cess, in the discovery of the principles of a Universal 
Physiological Phonetic Alphabet, and his labors soon 
ripened into the invention of a set of physiological sym- 
bols, in which all languages and dialects can be written. 

Articulation depends upon the parts of the organs 
used in speech, and the relation of those parts to each 
other. Mr. Bell discovered the universal phonetic basis 
of language, by a careful and experimental study of all 
the organs and parts of organs used in articulation, and 
all the positions and relations in which- they are ad- 
justed in the production of speech. Mr. Bell gave to 
each organ, part of an organ, or muscle used in articula- 
tion, a distinctive symbol pictorial of the part used ; also 
the relations of the parts to each other are symbolized in 
a similar manner, so that each symbol in the alphabet in- 
dicates to the eye what organs or muscles are used, and 
the definite position in which those organs or parts are 
placed in the production of any element. Each letter or 
symbol representing any sound is therefore pictorial of 
the exact position of the organs or parts of organs used 
in the production of that sound. 


|THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. 


W. H. SCHUYLER. 


“Of making many books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” This is especially 
true when applied to English grammar in the past; 
but, if we consider the time and attention that has been 
given to it, we may, perhaps, conclude that the harvest 
has not been abundant in good fruit. The object of all 
this toil and weariness of the flesh has been, according 
to the grammar-makers, to teach the art of speaking 
and writing our mother-tongue correctly; yet men and 
women, no matter how well stuffed with grammar-rules, 
go on making the same blunders that their parents and 
teachers made before them. In view of allthis our best 
scholars are beginning to teach grammar with a differ- 
ent object, and by new methods. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney boldly says: “That the lead- 
ing object of the study of English grammar is to teach 
the correct use of English, is, in my view, an error.” 
He makes this one of the objects, but a subordinate 
one. He is not alone in this position. 

The historical and comparative method of study is 
becoming more and more popular, and promises better 
results. It is not the object of this paper to discuss its 
merits, but to call attention to “the mother of our 
mother-tongue,” and, if possible, lead some teacher to 
study it for himself. Those who would study English 
by the historical method must know Anglo-Saxon. Let 
us take two or three sentences from the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospel, and see what interesting facts lie even upon the 
surface. They will be found in Matthew xii. : 

Le Haéélend far on reste-deeg ofer wcerfis; sédhlice 
his Coming-cnihtas hingrede, and hig ongunnon.pluccian 
tha ear and etan. and aet tha offring-hlafas 


the ndéron him Alyfede t6 etanne. Sdédhlice 
mannes sunn is eac reste-daeges hlaford. 


Translation: The Healing one fared on rest-day over 
the acres; soothly his Coming-knights it hungered, and 
they began to pluck the ears and eat. and 
(he) ate the offering-loaves which were not to him per- 
mitted to eat. Soothly man’s son is eke of 
rest-day lore. 


In the root hdél of Haélend we have the bond which 
joins the words heal, health, hail, hale, whole, holy, 
hallow, and their numerous derivations. Fér is the im- 
perfect of faran, to go. The imperative is seen in our 
expression fare-well. Aecerds, the plural of aecer, whence 
our acre is allied to Latin ager, Greek aygos, and to 
words in many other languages, in all of which it means 


an open field, and had this meaning also in English till 


BY 


limited by law to a fixed amount. Compare the ex- 
pression God's acre, for burying-ground. The plural 
termination ds, seen also in Coming-cnihtds and offring- 
hlafés below, gives us our present plural sign es, s. 
Sédhlice is an oblique case of the adjective sdédhlic, 
sooth-like (truth-like), and means in a sooth-like (truth- 
like) way. We have here the meaning of our adverbial 
suffix dy, the present form of /ice. A clue is also given 
to the explanation of such adjective forms as godly, 
homely, goodly, which at first sight seem to be adverbial 
The suffix lic formed adjectives, the forms in 
lice were adverbs. Both endings, through phonetic 
decay, became /y. The adverbial use of the suffix has 
gradually supplanted its adjective use, except in a few 
cases like the above. 

Hingrede is the imperfect of hingrian, to hunger. 

The imperfect of our present regular verbs is formed 
after the analogy of hingrede, while that of our irreg- 
ular verbs follows the analogy of such forms as fdr and 
ongunnon. The origin of these different forms I will 
not now discuss, further than to say that ed is a con- 
traction of did. Hig for hi, the pronoun of the third 
person plural, suggests that our present pronoun they 
is not of the same root with he, she, and it. The root 
of they is seen in the article thd above, and is the same 
with our demonstrative that,—the, that, and they being, 
in origin, demonstrative. 
Ongunnon is the imperfect plural of onginnan, to 
begin. The singular is ongan. Through the influence 
of the plural sign on and the double n, @ was weakened 
to uw; hence the presence of two imperfect forms in 
our present English. When the plural sign on was 
lost, the distinction between the singular and plural 
stems was not always observed. They came to be used 
interchangeably; and, in some cases, the plural has en- 
tirely supplemented the singular stem; e. 4., clung, 
Jlung, stung, ete. In most verbs, however, the tendency 
seems to be in the opposite direction. 


forms. 


How to construe the infinitive, and what is the mean- 
ing of the to that now usually precedes it, are much 
mooted questions among the grammarians. The Anglo- 
Saxon answers these questions at once. We use the in- 
finitive now after bid, dare, let, etc., without to ; and if 
this use, instead of being exceptional, were regular with 
the infinitive when used as the subject or direct object 
of a transitive verb, perhaps no one would have thought 
of construing the to otherwise than as a preposition (its 
prepositional force being generally quite evident), and 
the infinitive otherwise than asa noun. We find them 
thus used in Anglo-Saxon. When the direct object of 
the transitive verb, as in the case of pluccian and etan, 
to was not used ; so also when the subject of a verb (ex- 
ceptions very rare). To express the various other rela- 
tions denoted by our infinitive, the Anglo-Saxon used the 
preposition fo, and added to the infinitive the ending 
ne, asin t6 etanne. In time the ending ne was lost, 
and the form with ¢é being identical with that used as 
subject or direct object, to was illogically prefixed to 
the latter, and is in these cases a mere sign. ar is 
plural, but has no sign, and although this and most 
other neuters have since taken the sign s, yet here lies 
the explanation of the absence of the sign in sheep, 
deer, ete. It was regularly wanting in such neuters in 
Anglo-Saxon. Him is a dative, of which hine is the 
accusative, and reveals the fact that our present object- 
ive is an old dative; and is, in fact, such still in Give 
him the book. Mannes, also daeges is a genitive, and 
shows at once that man’s son is not a contraction of 
man his son. The apostrophe marks the elision of e. 
The inflection of man gives men as the plural, and trac- 
ing the word to the old Saxon, we find that the change 
of a to e is due to a final i, now lost. Mice, geese, feet, 
etc., are explained in the same way. Daeg connects 
day and German tag. The shifting of d to ¢ is regular, 
and Anglo-Saxon g often becomes y in present English. 
Hildford is a contraction from hldfweard, hlaf, loaf (see 
offring-hlafas), and weard, English ward ; and hence 


means loaf-keeper, and shows the social position of the 


Anglo-Saxon lord. The feminine was hléfiweardige, con- 
tracted to hlaefdige, whence lady the feminine of lord. 

I have brought out only some of the more obvious 
facts of English grammar that may be gleaned from the 
words given above; and there are still deeper questions 
of etymology and syntax, which can be solved only by 
a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. There are also other im- 
portant uses of this study. Those interested will find 
these summed up, together with much else on the study 
of Anglo-Saxon, in a paper by Professor March in the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. It is hoped 
that enough is given here to show teachers the great 
use they might make of a knowledge of our early lan- 
guage. Of course theories should not be based on a few 
words like the above, but all that has been given can be 
verified by other examples. 


A PLEA FOR HISTOR Y.—(1) 
BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


Man is naturally attracted to the unnatural. Boys 
and girls glow over anything extraordinary: they are 
hero worshipers; they will have their heroes. Shall 
intelligent men and women-teachers select for them 
proper heroes, or shall they choose their own from 
dime novels, or equally silly and corrupt boys’ and 
girls’ story papers and books that glut our news- 
stands, or the still more filthy venom that lurks 
in every community in concealed literature ? Shame, 
shame on our educational system, when mothers 
dare not send their innocents to school lest they bring 
back mouths fouled with obscene and profane words! 
If it be the parents’ fault, we must help them. 

Upon the common-school teachers depends the future 
welfare of this nation. The best means should he 
sought for performing the duty. I beg you think, will 
not history help more than any study weteach ? Geog- 
raphy and history go hand-in-hand. Reading can be 
made lively and interesting by using the history as a 
reading-book. Spelling may be easily taught in the 
same way. Grammar, or good English, may be gained 
by requiring proper use of words in recitation. Even 
verbatim recitations must teach language. An historical 
story is one of the best means of reaching boys’ hearts, 
and thus gaining confidence. The same, also, would 
lift the dullness from the slow primary school. 

Proper teaching makes history the most interesting 
of studies. The most attractive form of history is 
biography. Emerson says, “there is properly no his- 
tory, only biography.” I would profit by it in teach- 
ing. I would use a small text-book,—not “ task-book,” 
—for a guide, even Appleton’s History Primers; then 
let the pupils read, and tell in the class what they have 
learned on the subject, from interesting biographies, as 
Abbot’s Series, or selections from the leading magazines 
and encyclopedias, and on current events from “ The 
Week,” in Tue JouRNAL. 

In United States history I would advise every pupil 
to own a “ Higginson’s,” because it is truly readable, 
and contains a valuable classified list of books for con- 
sultation, which the pupils may use for years. I would 
have every pupil read Mrs. Richardson’s History of Our 
Country, because every one would be interested, and, I 
believe, would retain clearer pictures of historical events 
than could be gained from any other book. 

Tn lower grades I would familiarize the pupils with 
the lives of great men of all ages, and the pivotal points 
of history, by “oral, the best of all instruction, as far 
as it goes.” I would have on every teacher’s desk some 
such a book as Quackenbos’ History of the World, and 
if the teacher, from personal knowledge or frequent 
reading could not teach the little one, the book would 
furnish material and method. 

A child entering school at the age of eight or ten 
years can easily learn in one year all the reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic, that others in the room have learned 
in three or four years. Has their time been lost? They 


have grawn in observation. They hold in remembrance 
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the teacher’s thousand and one sayings, and incidents 
of the school. They have been amused by toad and 
pear stories, or thrilled by lizard and whale adventures, 
on Friday afternoons. Would not true historical or bio- 
graphical facts, well-told, interest them just as much, 
and beside leave a fund for healthy thought the whole 
week following ? 

How quickly children ask “Is ittrue’? Say “I will 
tell you a true story,” and watch their eagerness. 
Then let them hear daily some biographical story or 
historical fact. Let the event of a holiday give occa- 
sion to teach patriotism, by showing the reason for its 


observance. Let anniversaries of great events be men- 


tioned. 
In all cases let the method be suited to the under- 


standing of the pupils, and when they arrive at the ad- 
vanced classes, when the text-books are put into their 
hands, they will seize them with the eagerness of greet- 
ing old friends, and they will be able then to express 
intelligent opinions, instead of reciting history like the 
mnultiplication-table. 

To sum up: In general, history (1) makes mind, (2) 
fits for active life, and (3) promotes patriotism and vir- 
tue. In particular, history should be taught in all 
grades, because (a) it is interesting, (d) it will substi- 
tute for silly and vile trash, (ec) it will encourage healthy 
reading, and (d) it will make better scholars in other 


studies. 


VARIETIES. 


— It is only after the tooth is pulled that man sees 
what a great missed-ache he has made. 

— At a recent teachers’ examination in a certain 
county in this State, a lady who held certificates for the 
last five years, bounded Wisconsin on the north by the 
North Sea, and said the Po was the longest river in 
Europe. Another old teacher being asked by the super- 
intendent whether this country was a democracy, re- 
plied: “No; but it would have been if Mr. Tilden had 
been elected. Since Mr. Hayes was elected, it is a re- 
public.” We are informed that these were not excep- 
tional answers.— Wisconsin Teacher. 

— There is nothing more frightful than bustling 
ignorance.— Goethe. 

—A county superintendent of public instruction 
wrote to each person that was examined at the teachers’ 
examination, asking if they were engaged, and if so, by 
whom, and at what salary. One young lady in the 
northern part of the county writes: “I am not en- 
gaged, but would be delighted to receive any attention, 
or proposal for an engagement. Of course I would like 
a salary, or some one with an income; but rather than 
miss an opportunity for the nuptial joys of wedded life, 
will not be particular about the salary.”— Winfield Cou- 
rier, Kansas. 

— A teacher ought to know of every thing much more 
than the learner can be expected to acquire. He must 
know things in a masterly way, curiously, nicely, and in 
their reasons.—E. Everett. 

— Discouraging.—School-board teacher : “I’ve called 
round to hear why you have not been to school lately, 
Bridget Malone.” B. M.: “Sorra a bit 0’ good me 
comin’ to school, when it’s three times this week I’ve 


looked in at the door, and bedad but every empty seat. 


in the room was full.” 

— The best education in the world is that got by 
struggling to get a living.— Wendell Phillips. 

— Philadelphia dentist’s sign: “You never miss 
the toothache till the root comes out.” 

— As land is improved by sowing it with various 
seeds, so is the mind by exercising it with various 
studies.— Pliny. 

— A witty gentleman, speaking of a friend who was 
prostrated by illness, remarked that “he could hardly 


recover, since his constitution was all gone.” “If his 
constitution was all PEt, said a bystander, “I do not 
see how he lives at all.” “ Oh, responded the wag, “he 
lives on the by-laws.” : 


PATIENCE. 


BY HENRY BURTON, 
Were there no night we could nct read the stars, 
The heavens would turn into a blinding glare; 
Freedom is best seen through the prison-bars, 
And rough seas make the haven passing fair. 


We can not measure joys but by their loss; 
When blessings fade away, we see them then; 

Our richest clusters grow around the cross, 
And in the night the angels sing to men. 


The seed must first be buried deep in earth, 
Before the lily opens to the sky; 

So “light is sown,’’ and gladness has its birth 
In the dark deeps where we can only ery. 


** Life out of death,’’ is heaven’s unwritten law; 
Nay, it is written in a myriad forms; 
The victor’s palm grows on the field of war, 
And strength and beauty are the fruit of storms. 


Come, then, my soul, be brave to do and bear; 
Thy life is bruised that it may be more sweet; 
The eross will soon be left, the crown we’ll wear,— 
Nay, we will cast it at our Saviour’s feet. 
And up among the glories never told, 
Sweeter than music of the marriage-bell, 
Our hands will strike the vibrant harp of gold 
To the glad song, ‘‘ He doeth all things well.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
JOURNAL. — (IIT) 


Juty 12, 1861. 

The catastrophe which I apprehended has taken 
place: after a night’s rain the floor is covered with a 
dark rich loam, in which a fair rice-crop might be sown. 
I waited until several men came up from the mill with 
shovels and hoes, and while the excavation was going 
on, I attended a church trial, in progress in the little 
church on the hill. Last winter it appears there was a 
revival in this section, and many forsook the error of 
their ways and endeavored to lead godly lives. In their 
zeal they erected a “meetin’-house,” but by the time 
the roof was on, their ardor cooled. 

As is ever the case excitement reached its height, and 
excluded the possibility of correct judgment. Had they 
been inspired instead of excited, the result would have 
been otherwise. Several of the members were before 
the committee on the grave charges of slander and theft. 
Brother Smiley was charged with having squeezed 
Sister Snow’s hand when helping her over the creek, 
one Wednesday evening, on the way home from prayer- 
meeting. Brother Smiley pleads “not guilty,” and 
pronounces the accusation to be malicious slander afore- 
thought. 

Sister Perkins affirms that she has a speckled hen, 
(“dominesk,” as she terms it), that always would hide 
her nest and lay, away from home; that said hen has 
now a brood of chickens, which she hatched in Sister 
Taylor’s barn, and that Sister Taylor now claims hen 
and chickens; therefore Sister Perkins prays that the 
hen be caught, and furthermore that she be allowed to 
swear to the exact number of white feathers the afore- 
said speckled hen has in its tail, whereby she will con- 
vince the committee that Sister Taylor has broken the 
eighth commandment. I fear some of the good people 
are trespassing a little upon the ninth, and breaking the 
eleventh. 

The brown rafters and unfinished walls, proclaim the 
fact, that without unity there can be no progress: I 
hope they scrubbed the floor. 

Juty 13, 1861. 

It was a “vain hope;” they merely scraped the 
thickest mud, rendering the floor visible in spots, and 
those spots were covered with tobacco-spit,—so the last 
state of that room was far worse than the first. So, 
house-cleaning was the programme for the afternoon. 
Some of the scholars brought the water, others did the 
scrubbing, and Helen and myself washed the windows. 
All seemed to enter into the work heartily, and working 
with each other seemed to draw us closer together. 
Soap was scarce, but sand plenty, and we have made the 
seats and floor look and smell clean. To-morrow we 
will get some flowers and pine branches, which will help 


to brighten up-things generally. toe 


Jury 25, 1861. 

I started out with the idea that it would be best 
to board in every family of the district, so as to become 
acquainted with ali, and show no partiality. The 
theory was good, but the practice! I went home with 
two ragged, dirty little girls that had a strange, scared 
look in their eyes, like some timid wild animal when 
pursued by the hunter. After a long walk through a 
lonely ravine, we came to a small hovel, without doors 
or windows. A haggard, hollow-eyed woman was engaged 
in spinning; her dress was of course homespun goods, 
and hung loosely about her; her feet were wrapped up 
in rags. As she stepped back and forth she hummed 
snatches of old tunes, seemingly to keep time to the 
whir of her wheel. She took no notice of me. The 
little girls brought me a broken chair, and I sat down 
to muse upon my strange surroundings. 

About sun-down a short, heavy-set man, with a for- 
bidding countenance, came in; the woman ceased her 
spinning and crooning, and sat meekly down upon a 
sack of wool. The little girls put some fried pork, some 
heavy biscuits, of a rich saffron hue, and some muddy 
coffee made of parched, or rather burnt corn, on the un- 
covered pine table. The man ate his meal in silence, 
only deigning to glance at me once or twice from under 
the shaggy eyebrows; then he arose and walked out. 
The children began to chatter; the woman drew her 
chair up to me and gazed at me with her dark, sunken 
eyes for some time; presently she asked in a sort of 
timid manner, “ Are you the new schoolma’am ?” I told 
her I was. She examined my dress in a sort of curious 
way, then glanced at her own, remarking, “ You look so 
nicely!” I tried to talk with her upon common sub- 
jects, but her ideas were vague, and her mind wandered 
off. 

At last one of the little girls escorted me up to the 
garret; I was afraid to step on the loose boards. The 
apartment was nearly stowed full of wool, leaving only 
room for a bedstead and a barrel near it. There was 
one little loophole instead of a window ; but the shingles 
had many open spaces, through which the stars could 
peep down upon me. My lamp was a tin-cup filled with 
lard; in lieu of a wick there was a twisted rag. A 
strange, incomprehensible odor filled the room; I tried 
to sleep, but could not. 

At last I went to the small opening, and hung out my 
head to get a breath of clean air. The moon hung 
low, and the dark bluffs, guarded by a few tall pine- 
trees, which stood like grim sentinels at their posts, 
gave a weird look to the landscape. The low murmur- 
ing of the winding brook was distinctly audible, the 
whip-poor-wills were vieing with each to find out which 
little rascal could scream his long name the fastest ; 
every now and then one ended up with “Whip—whip 
—whip,” and then flew away to begin over again in a 
new place: one can do so many things in a new 
place,—even begin a new life. Now and then the 
dismal hoot of an owl put me in remembrance of my 
woe, while the damp dews of night “chilled me, filled 
me with fantastic terrors.” At last tired nature gave 
way ; I threw myself upon the bed, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke the sun was up, the strong odor was 
still about me; I made investigations in regard to it, 
and found that my toilet-stand, the barrel, was filled 
with soap-grease in various stages of decomposition. I 
washed my face in the brook, and my mirror, the clear, 
bubbling spring, reflected a pale, worn face. Breakfasted 
on baked potatoes and salt; thought of Marion’s brave 
men, who did good fighting on such fare, and started 
to school to make a record of my adventure in my 
journal. 


— “Pains must be taken by the press, and by per- 
sons of influence, such as ministers of religion, to con- 
vince benevolent men that they can accomplish far more 
good by establishing a thoroughly equipped academy 
than by setting up a new college.” 


— Actual tuition is better than demonstration, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE— (IL) 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, Pu.D., 
Member of the Prussian Society of Industrial Engineers. 


The Polytechnic School—Admission— Courses of Lectures 
—Graphical Works—Manipulations, ete.—Comparr- 
son between the University and the Polytechnic 

- School—Schools of Application. 

The next step is to enter the Polytechnic School. 

CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

In order to be admitted to the school, the candidate 
must show that he is a French subject, or that he has 
been naturalized, that he is between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty, and free from physical defect ; he must also 
present a diploma of Bacholor of Science or of Arts, 
and submit to two examinations upon the following 
subjects: 

Geometry, plain, solid, and spherical; surveying, 
and the use of the ordinary instruments; algebra, in- 
cluding progressions, logarithms, derived functions, 
the theory of equations, the theory of differences, the 
resolution of numerical equations, and decomposition of 
rational fractions; trigonometry; analytic geometry 
of two and three dimensions; descriptive geometry. 
mechanics and physics ; inorganic chemistry; the 
French language; the German language, in which 
the student is required to know the principal rules of the 
gramniar, to translate an easy text, to reply in German 
to simple questions, and also to present a German theme; 
drawing, in which the student is required to execute 
a drawing in descriptive geometry, a drawing after a 
model, and shaded in India ink, also a crayon sketch. 

The first of these examinations serves to ascertain 
if the candidate has the requisite knowledge, and the 
second determines his rank. 

The school is under military discipline, and the stud- 
ents are allowed to leave the establishment only twice 
each week. Each student pays per year the sum of one 
thousand francs. 

COURSES OF LECTURES. 

These are eleven in number. 

1. Course of Analysis—Embracing the differential 
and integral calculus, with their applications to al- 
gebra, geometry, mechanics, and astronomy; also, the 
calculus of probabilities. 

2. Course of Descriptive Geometry and Stereotomy.— 
This includes, during the first year, the representation 
of shades and shadows, the theory of developable and 
warped surfaces, the helicoids, descriptive geometry of 
one plane, and rapid and perspective. 

During the second year, the application to carpen- 
try (joints and framing), and stone-cutting (construc- 
tion arches, domes and staircases). 

Course of Mechanics nnd Machines.—This course for 
the first year is divided into three parts: kinematics, 
statics, and the calculation of the effect of machines. 

The course for the second year treats of dynamics, 
the mechanics of fluids and machines. 

4. Course of Physics—During the first year, heat 
and dynamical electricity; during the second, acous- 
tics and optics. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry.—T heir applications 
to manufactures. 

6. Astronomy and Geodesy.—Including a description 
of the astronomical instruments, and the determination 
of latitude and longitude from observations. Geodesic 
calculations and operations, as the measurement of bases, 
leveling, and the construction of maps. 

7. Architecture and Public Works.—Including the 
elements of edifices, constructions of iron, stone, and 
wood ; also the composition of edifices. 

The course on Public Works consists of general no- 


tions of the construction of roads, bridges, railways, and 
canals. 


8. Topography.—Comprehending the study of topo- 
graphical forms, and their representation with the con- 
struction of topographical and hydrographical maps. 

9. Fortification and Military Art.—Temporary and 
permanent fortification, attack, defense, and strategy. 


10. French Literature. 
11. The German Language. 
WRITTEN EXERCISES. 

The professors in the courses of analysis, mechanics 
and machines, chemistry, physics, and geodesy, assign, 
as often as once for every five lessons, a question to be 
treated in. writing, and so chosen as to require frequent 
numerical applications. 

MANIPULATIONS IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Each student executes thirty-six manipulations of 
three hours each in physics and chemistry. 

GRAPHICAL WORKS. 

There are regular detailed drawings required upon the 
following courses: 

1. Descriptive Geometry.—These consist of the con- 
struction of the intersection of surfaces of the second 
degree; the shading of cones traversed by cylinders in 
various ways; also exercises in perspective, with shades 
and shadows. 

2. Stereotomy.—Carpentry, including the construc- 
tion of roofs, of centres for bridges, etc. Stone-cutting, 
including the construction in stone of portals, of oblique 
arches, of groined and cloistered arches, domes, stair- 
cases, etc. 

3. Exercises in making sketches, and also finished 
drawings of machines. 

4. Geodesy.—The delineation of maps, and the making 
of sun-dials from numerical data. 

5. Military Art.—Consisting of a trace of a front of 
Vauban, of Cormontaigne, and a project of attack upon 
a given place. The course is, however, very meagre 
being designed to give those who are not to enter the 
military service hereafter, some general notions which 
may be useful to them. 

5. Architecture—Consisting of the delineation of 
columns of the various orders, arcades, windows, por- 
ticos, and lastly the project for a public library. 

6. Topographical Drawing.—(Construction of maps). 

7. Shading in India Ink. 

8. Free-hand Drawing and Landscape Sketching.— 
In each of the last three, a model is placed before the 
student, and he has simply to copy it. 

GENERAL DISPOSITIONS. 

The lessons are usually an hour and a half in length; 
the last half-hour is set apart for questioning two of the 
students at the blackboard upon the subject of the les- 
son before the last. 

On the table before the professor is an urn, contain- 
ing one hundred and fifty balls, numbered according to 
the chairs in which the students sit; the professor se- 
lects at random a ball from the urn, and calls up the 
student occupying the chair corresponding to this num- 
ber. The object of this is to find out who review the 
previous lesson before coming into the lecture-room. 

The students are examined in each subject by the 
regularly appointed repetiteurs as often as once for 
every six lessons, and at the end of each half-year they 
are examined carefully over the whole ground by 
another set of men, regularly appointed, called examin- 
ers, and their rank is made up from the whole. 

The students submit to military drill twice a week 
during the summer months. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

At the University the general instruction in science 
is wholly given by lectures, and it is incontestible that 
such instruction is not sufficient to make engineers, 
Instruction by lectures can be thoroughly successful 
only when it is accompanied by frequent examinations, 
numerous experiments, and manipulations, graphical 
works, conferences upon the subjects of the course, solu- 
tions of problems under the eye of the professor, and the 
execution of a number of orginal constructive designs 
(projects). These different means should be so com- 
bined as to obtain the greatest possible results. 

Let us compare the Sorbonne with the Polytechnic 
School. The same courses are given in each, and almost 


always by the same professors. The results, however, 


obtained from these two systems of instructions are en- 
tirely different. What we miss at the Sorbonne are 
those frequent examinations, the regular coérdinated 
exercises required at the Polytechnic School. 

Reduced to its lectures, the latter would soon lose the 
privilege which it possesses of furnishing France with 
men capable of rendering her the greatest service. 

SCHOOLS OF APPLICATION 

The graduates have a choice, according to their rank, 
of the following services, viz.: That of Mines, Ponts et 
Chaussées, Génie Maritime, Génie Militaire, Hydro-- 
graphie, Lignes Télégraphiques, Commissariat de Ma- 
rine, Tabac, Etat Major, Artillerie, Marine. 

To most of these civil and military services spe- 
cial schools are attached, in which the students im- 
mediately enter, and pass three years studying the 
specialty they have chosen. It is taken for granted, as 
the director of the studies said to me, that the students, 
when they graduate, are not fitted by their studies 
to enter upon any kind of practical service—they 
are only fitted in the best manner to commence the 
study of the application of the sciences, of which they 
already know the principles, hence the necessity for the 
schools of application ; one of these, which prepares for 
the civil service, will hereafter be described in detail. 

There are usually admitted about one hundred and 
seventy-five, and the number of applicants exceed one 
thousand. The students are furnished with lithographic 
impressions of the lectures of the professors previous to 
their examinations, so that they are not absolutely de- 
pendendent upon the notes taken in the lecture-room, 
as is frequently the case in many of the other schools. 


READING THE CLASSICS AT SIGHT. 


{From advanced sheets of the Annual Report of President WARREN, of 
Boston University.] 


“Not the least of the benefits expected to result from 
the establishment of this new standard of liberal edu- 
cation, is the effect which it must produce upon the 
preparatory schools. It will enable them to retain their 
maturest students a full year longer than hitherto. 
Adding this period to their course of instruction, it will 
add from fifteen to thirty per cent. to the annual aggre- 
gate of students in attendance, and correspondingly to 
the current income of the school for tuition. With this, 
better teachers can be employed, teachers qualified to do 
the work hitherto generally done in the freshman or 
sophomore year in college. These superior instructors, 
holding their students a longer period of years, can ar- 
range their work more systematically, and secure in a 
higher degree the fruits of a continuous and faithful 
drill. 

“ More than this, having to fit pupils for the univer- 
sity, in four languages beside the vernacular, — a task 
devolved upon no other fitting-schools in the world, — 
our feeders will be forced to attempt those reforms in 
the methods of teaching languages which have been so 
long and so exigently demanded. The ability to read 
at sight in at least three of the languages, being the 
requirement, the languages must be taught with a view 
to the securement of that ability. The years hitherto 
spent in so many schools in memorizing philological dis- 
quisitions and tabulations mis-called grammar, must be 
given to original texts. The pupil must be emancipated 
from his slavish bondage to the lexicon, and enabled to 
enjoy the author to whom he is introduced. 

“Tt can be done. The same labor which has enabled 
so many a lad to repeat a book like Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Latin Grammar from end to end without mistake, 
would if rightly directed enable him not only to read, 
but also to recite from memory, intelligently, and with 
relish, whole orations of Cicero, or whole books of 
Virgil. When that point is reached, when the pupil 
can read with no embarrassment as to the sense of 
words, then first is he prepared for a fruitful and enjoy- 
able study of the grammar as a science. Then to watch 
the logical or historic evolution of word-stems into 


curiously ramified and foliated expressions of changeful 
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thought, to note the growth of subtle syntactic laws and 
idioms, to study into the play of those higher and elder 
potencies which create the airier syntax of rhyme or 
rhythm,—all this is no longer drudgery, but a fascinat- 
ing delight. ‘To attempt to force a pupil into it before 
he can read, is like trying to teach the Differential Cal- 
culus to one who has not yet learned the art of sub- 
traction. 

«Here there is a great revolution to be effected. The 
university can render the cause of highest scholastic 
culture no nobler service than by lending her powerful 
influence to this reform. By giving the fitting-schools 
more and higher work than ever they have had, by re- 
quiring a quality of scholarship not heretofore required, 
by direct suggestions and aids to teachers in fitting- 
schools relative to the work to be done, by training 
teachers for those schools according to new and better 
methods,—in all these and many other ways she can 
promote the beneficent change. If faithful to her op- 
portunities, she will accomplish far more for the study 
of languages and literatures with her limited classes of 
students, sight-reading at the start, than she could with 
classes many times larger, but ‘trained only in current 
methods and content to plod in the ruts of custom. It 
should be her ambition to train up a generation of 
teachers from whose advent a new era in American clas- 


sical instruction shall date.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


rtment should be directed to 


All communications intended for this de 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Mr. Editor: I do not think that Mr. Hoover’s answer 
(given on page 176 of THe JourRNAL) to Problem 
XCVL. is what the question demands. From the word- 
ing of the question, I infer that the two notes of $100 
each bear interest at 6 per cent. per annum; and this 
being the case, their present worth is $100 each, and 
not, as Mr. Hoover says, $94.33 and $89.28 respectively. 

Since the two notes are of equal present value, and 
since A pays $175 for both, the amount paid for each 
note is evidently one-half of $175, which is $87.50. 
When 4 collects the notes at their maturity, he receives 
$200 (their face), and $18 interest which has accrued 
on them,—in all, $218, which is $43 more than he paid 
for them. To ascertain the rate of interest which he 
receives for the use of his money, I first find the aver- 
age length of time that he is “out of pocket.” The 
notes being equal in value, one having one year to run, 
and the other two years, it is evident that the average 
term of the two is 18 months. 

A therefore gains $43 in 18 months, on an investment 
of $175. By the regular method, I find that this gain, 
or interest, is at the rate of 16.38 per cent. per annum. 
Is my reasoning correct? M. M. 
San Francisco, Nov. 1, 1877. 

(J. P. B. makes the same criticism on Mr. Hoover's 


solution. We see no reason why the above is not 
right.—Ep. 


Mr. Editor :—I send reply to O. W.’s question, in 
JouRNAL of July 5, 1877: 

The explanation required should be as concise as is 
consistent with clearness. The following is what my 
pupils are accustomed to give: The factor’s commission 
18 10 per cent. of $15.00, viz., 1.50; and this subtracted 
from the $15.00, leaves $13.50. This is to be invested 
n cotton, after deducting 5 per cent. commission for 
buying. Since the commission is 5 per cent. on the 
‘um expended, the factor must have $1.05, in order to 
invest $1.00; therefore he can invest as many dollars 
as $1.05 is contained times in $13.50, viz., 1285$ times. 
Hence $1285§ is the amount invested in cotton. 

To compute interest at any per cent.: First, find the 
interest at 6 per cent., by the 200-months rule; divide 
this interest by 6, to find the interest at 1 per cent., 
and then multiply the interest at 1 per cent. by the 
selves to any single method, but by a clear understand- 


given rate. Good business men rarely confine them- 
ing of principles, and a ready insight into the relation 
of numbers, they are enabled to compute interest with 
accuracy and promptness. Nor. 
PROBLEMS. 

Prosiem 3.—How many pounds of sugar at 8, 13, 
and 14 cents per pound may be mixed with 3 pounds at 
9} cents, 2 pounds at 84 cents, and 4 pounds at 14 cents 
a pound, so as to gain 16 per cent. by selling the mix- 
ture at 144 cents per pound ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Prosiem 4.—C’s retail gain is 124 per cent., and his 
retail price is 5 per cent. of his wholesale more than 
his wholesale price: what is his gain at wholesale ? 

—— H. N. M. 

Prosiem 5.—Invested $1150 in Boston 6’s at par, 
and $1150 in U. 8. 5-20’s at $1.15, the interest of the 
former payable in currency. If both are redeemed in 
ten years, which is the better investment, and how 
much, gold being at 15 per cent. premium ? Q. 


— Please ask forademonstration of this proposition : 
If the same number be added to both terms of a proper 
fraction, its value will be increased; but if a like oper- 
ation be performed upon an improper fraction, its value 
will be decreased. D. H. 8. 

[The value of a fraction is the ratio of the numerator 
to the denominator. If the same number be added to 
both terms, the ratio approaches unity. If, therefore, 
the fraction be greater than unity, it will be diminished ; 
if less, increased.—Ep. ] 

SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM CII.—Two trayelers in company, A and B, stop 
for dinner. A has 5 loaves of bread, and B 3 loaves; they are 
joined by C, who has no bread, but who agrees to give 52 cents 
for an equal share. They eat all the bread, and C pays the 24 
cents, and goes his way. How is the money to be divided 
between A and B? A. N, FELLows. 


C’s “equal share,” that is, 4 of 8 loaves, must have 
been supplied as follows : 

4 of a loaf by B; 24 loaves by A. 

The 24 cents then would be divided in the same pro- 
4, or 3 cents. to B ; 4%, or 21 cents, to A. 

Gro. W. 

[Solved also by H. R. B., E. C. R., G. F. R., W. W. 
S., J. M.8., Wm. Fisher, Henry B. Fletcher, E. W. 
W., Chas. A. Caldwell, J. Walter Stetson, L. L. Leh- 
man, A. Z., E. M. P., James Waters, John A. Robb, 
J. L. Coverly, F. R. Childs, F. 8. R., Wm. Hoover, W. 
Wheeler, J. A Pollard, H. N. Hartz.—Ep. ] 


portion. 


— Since I sent you my solution to Problem CIII., 
I have found the following solution in an old book : 

The actual cost was }? of the supposed cost; there- 
fore the selling rate per cent. was }? as much, and the 
difference between the two selling rates is py, of the 
supposed selling rate, which is "5 of ¢¢; hence 12 per 
cent. is j, of the actual selling rate. 12 per cent. 
11 = 132 per cent., selling rate ; 132 per cent — 100 
per cent. = 32 per cent., his gain per cent. This is 
purely arithmetical. H. N. Merz. 

[The solutions of H. N. Mertz, W. Wheeler, J. L. 
Coverly, James Waters, E. C. R., Wm. Hoover, John 
A. Robb., J. A. Ballard, and Geo. W. Bailey give the 
answer as above; others get 834 per cent., and are 
wrong.—Ep. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY: DESCRIPTIVE. 


PREPARED BY C. F. KING. 


PART IL.—TURKEY. 


(Assistance in drawing the necessary maps for Part II. can be found in 
Appleton’s new Cyclopedia, Chambers’ Encyclopedia, English edition, 
with maps; and in Johnson’s, Colton’s, or Black’s Atlas, Two maps 
should be drawn : one to represent Turkey and adjacent countries in Asia, 
and the other Austria and Turkey in Europe. If the different countries 
and sub-divisions mentioned are colored in crayon, they will be more easily 
seen and understood by the audience. Every place mentioned in the de- 
scriptive should be located on the maps, and carefully pointed out by the 
delineator. Part I. will be found in THE JOURNAL of Oct. 11, 1877.) 


ANCIENT HISTORY. | 
There is scarcely any part of the world more largely con- 
nected with great events and great persons than the country 


now called Turkey, for it lies upon the direct route of the 


westward march of the nations from Asia into Europe. On 
the north-western shores of Asia Minor was the scene of the 
Trojan war, described so fully by Homer. The story of Aneas, 
in Virgil, tells how the glory of Troy was transferred to Italy. 
Through Asia Minor Xerxes passed when he undertook to con- 
quer Greece ; and through it Cyrus marched to wrest the 
crown from his brother, Artaxerxes; and here also occurred 
the ** Retreat of the Ten Thousand,”’ as related by Xenophon. 
It was through this same country that Alexander marched on 
his wonderful tour of conquest, and in Issus, in Cilicia, that 
he met and conquered the Persian army under Darius. Here, 
66 years B. C., Pompey conquered Mithridates. 
- Turkey is associated, too, with most of the important events 
recorded in the Bible. It was from Carraan, in what is now 
called Syria, in Asiatic Turkey, that Joseph was carried down 
to Egypt as aslave. Carraan was the “ Promised Land ”’ to- 
wards which Moses led the children of Israel, and which 
Joshua conquered for them. It was at Jerusalem that David 
fixed his throne, and Solomon erected the great temple. In 
this land our Saviour was born, and here he was cruelly put to 
death on the cross. Over these mountains and across these 
seas the Apostle Paul journeyed on his three missionary tours. 
Here are located those celebrated classical mountains, Olym- 
pus, Pindus, and Ida, and the sacred peaks, Sinai, Carmel, 
Ararat, and Pisgah. 
MODERN HISTORY. 

But we are to-day more particularly interested in the history 
proper of the Turkish Empire, which is in most respects un- 
like that of Russia. 

The Turks, or Osmanlis, are the descendants of a tribe of 
the great Tartar nation which, in the 13th century, inhabited 
the steppes east of the Caspian Sea. The tide of Mongol in- 
vasion which was sweeping westward drove thege Turks, to 
the number of 50,000, into the mountainous region of Arme- 
nia. Afterwards a majority of the tribe became scattered 
over Mesopotamia, and a few thousand settled in Phrygia. 
Asia Minor was then held under the Byzantine Empire, which 
occupied about the same territory as Turkey now does. 

Amurath, in 1361, crossed into Europe, took Adrianople, 
and overran Bulgaria and Servia. In 1453 Constantinople was 
taken, which brought the Byzantine power to aclose. Soly- 
man II., ‘* the Magnificent,’’ who reigned from 1512 to 1566, 
raised the Turkish power to its highest point. He exacted a 
tribute from Moldavia, and was successful against the Per- 
sians in Asia, so as to make Bagdad, Mesopotamia, and Georgia 
subject to him. Afterwards the empire was extended west- 
ward to the very walls of Vienna. At that time, the middle 
of the 16th century, Turkey extended from beyond the Tigris 
River, and from the Persian Gulf to the Adriatic, and north 
of the Danube through a large part of Austria. Since then 
Turkey has engaged in various wars with her neighbors, in 
most of which she has been a loser, In the last great war, 
the Crimean, in 1853, her position was strengthened, and 
hopes were entertained that the “Sick Man of Europe,” as 
Turkey is now often called, would become ultimately conva- 
lescent. These hopes have been somewhat disappointed, for 
the sick man never seemed so feeble as during the last five 
years, and especially when the present war began. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Turkey, at present, is divided into two great divisions, 
namely, Turkey in Asia and Turkey in Europe. The former 
consists of Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia, extending to the Persian Gulf on the southeast, and 
to the Strait of Bab-el-mandeb on the southwest. This makes 
a country equal in area to all the Southern States. European 
Turkey is divided into the following sub-divisions: Roumelia, 
that part nearest Constantinople; Bulgaria, between the Bal- 
kan Mountains and the Danube; Roumania, north of the Dan- 
ube, practically independent, as it only pays an annual tribute 
to the Sultan of $200,000; Servia, west of Roumania, border- 
ing upon Austria, also independent, merely paying to Turkey. 
yearly $100,000; and west of Servia, Bosnia, which for many 
years has been in a chronic state of rebellion; southwest of 
Bosnia and almost touching the shores of the Adriatic, Herze- 
govina ; and south of the latter, Montenegro, a very moun- 
tainous country, about the size of Rhode Island, which Turkey 
has never been able to subdue. 

The area of the Ottoman Empire is less than one-tenth that 

of Russia. The population of Turkey is / nly one-third that 
of Russia, and about one-half that of the’ Jnited States. In 
European Turkey there are only 2,000,000 Turks, 11,000,000 of 
the people being Sclavonic, or of the same nationality as the 
Russians, and 1,000,000 Greeks. The remainder are Arme- 
nians, Jews, and Gipsies, 
In religion, there are about 5,000,000 Mohammedan. More 
than half of these Mohammedans are not Turks, but are peo- 
ple whose ancestors embraced Islam to save their estates from 
confiscation. Nearly 12,000,000 of the inhabitants are Chris- 
tians. Of these one million belong to the Catholic church, 
and the rest to the Greek church. 


— ‘A school once endowed is as near immortal as any 


earthly thing can be.”’ 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 17, 1878. 


FROM THE HON. MORRISON Rk. WAITE, 
Chief-Justice of the United States. 


My Drar Sir :— The excellent portrait of Mr. 
Peabody, published with the JouRNAL oF EpvucatTion, 
reached me safely, and in due time. He certainly was 
entitled to admission to your “ Gallery,” and I am glad 
that you have, in such an appropriate way, called the 
attention of those interested in education to the great 
work he has done in the advancement of that cause. 

Dr. Sears, in his administration of the Southern 
Fund, has caused that seed to yield an abundant harvest. 


The portrait of George Peabody will be preserved 
with affection by thousands. 


Yours truly, W. T. Harris, 
Superintendent Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 1024. 

— The Czar has decided not to return to Bulgaria, 
for the present. 

— The Paris municipal council now stands 76 repub- 
licans to 4 conservatives. 

— A truce of one month is to be proclaimed by the 
Spanish commander in Cuba. 

— Northern China continues to suffer from famine,— 
and there is not the slightest hope of early relief. 

—In Armenia the Turks have been defeated near 
Baiburt, and Erzeroum has been completely invested. 

— M. Grevy has been re-elected President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and Duc d’Audiffaet- 
Pasquier, president of the Senate. 

— King Alfonso, of Spain, will be married in the 
Basilica of Atocha, at Madrid, January 23d. His 
mother, ex-Queen Isabella, will not be allowed to attend 
the wedding. The new Queen, to be, is the daughter of 
the Duke Montpensier. 

— Vice-Admiral Thornby, of the English navy, has 
sailed for the Levant, from Malta, and several war’ 
vessels are preparing to follow immediately. 

— The revolution in the northern provinces of San 
Domingo continues, ex-President Gonzales leading the 
insurgents. All mercantile business is at a stand-still, 
with a prospect of utter ruin. 

— General Caleb Cushing is 78 years old to-day. He 
is vigorous and active. He entered Congress in 1835, 
when General Jackson was President. 

— The Russian column advancing on Adrianople is 


established on the railway between that point and Phil- 
lippopolis. The Servians, besides securing various suc- 
cesses within the past week, have succeeded in effecting 
a junction with the Roumanians befere Widdin, and the 
commander of the town has been summoned to sur- 
render. 

— King Victor Emmanuel IL, of Italy, died at Rome 
on the 9th inst., in the fifty-eighth year of his age. The 
funeral of the King of Italy will take place at Rome 
to-day. His successor, Prince Humbert Benier Charles 
Emmanuel Jean Marie Ferdinand Eugene, formerly 
Crown-Prince and Prince of Piedmont, who was born 
March 14, 1844. To-morrow, King Humbert will take 
the oath of office. 


Four new subscriptions, sent us, will secure you a 
copy of WrsstEer’s UNABRIDGED Dictionary. Now 
is the best time to get this magnificent work for your 
table, and also give to your friends the reading of our 
JourNAL for one year. How can you do more good, 
with a little effort ? 


Ovr Art-Union Portraits are due to all old subscrib- 
ers who renew promptly. Notice what our friends say 
of the value of the portraits of George Peabody ; you 
know the value of THe JouRNAL. We cannot send por- 
traits and the premium of the Dictionary. Subscribe! 


Tue King of Siam is considering the expediency of 
sending thirty boys,—sons of princes and nobles, to this 
country for an education. The Siamese government has 
applied to Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, for full 
information in regard to the Chinese students now in 
this country. The most distant nations are coming 
practically into nearer neighborhood. The old idea of 
national isolation is exploded. The example of China 
and Japan is already stimulating Siam. 

Whatever has been the treatment of coolies in Califor- 
nia, the Chinese students have already become favorites in 
the choicest schools and families of New England. They 
have already won many prizes for their proficiency, in 
competition with American boys. It is recognized as a 
compliment to Connecticut that Hartford has become 
the permanent headquarters of the Chinese educational 
commission, for the support of which the Chinese gov- 
ernment has appropriated one million and a half of dol- 
lars. The cordial reception given to these students has 
been fully appreciated by the Chinese government. The 
last report of the Connecticut Board of Education con- 
tains a letter from Prince Kung, the Prime Minister of 
China, expressing, to quote his own words, “ My warm- 
est thanks for the generous and thoughtful kindness of 
the Connecticut Superintendent of Education toward 
each of the students. Such generosity is worthy of 
praise and commendation; it is highly appreciated by 
this government, and will be gratefully remembered.” 

The examination papers and English compositions of 
the Chinese students, which were shown in the Connec- 
ticut educational exhibit at the Centennial Exposition, 
evinced great thoroughness and proficiency. “The 
Award” given by the bureau of judges for educational 
exhibits, and the bronze medal, have been received by 
the commissioners in Hartford within a few days. ‘The 
judges say: “The work shown is generally good, some 
of it of very extraordinary excellence, showing on the 
part of the pupils not only great proficiency and ability, 
but remarkable command of the English language and 
thoroughness in their studies.” 

If now Siam, in like manner, sends her ambitious 
youth here to become the exponents of our science and 
civilization and the benefactors of their country, it will 
be the initiation of a far-reaching plan, sure to expand 
into broad agencies and vast results. 


In fulfillment of our duty to acquaint our readers with 
the various pending movements tending to help or hin- 


der the course of popular education, we have to notice as 


the first direct attack on what we regard as an essential 
part of our system, the annual message of Governor 
Robinson, of New York, in which he assails for the 
second time the free high-schools and academies of that 
State. This is the first of a series of public efforts 
which will be made during the present winter to legis- 
late the higher education of the masses out of existence, 
and to a great extent cripple and diminish the force of 
our primary schools. Governor Robinson’s argument is 


as follows: 

In my judgment, a very great wrong has already grown up in 
connection with our excellent school-system. It lies in the 
principle of applying large amounts of the moneys raised by 
taxation to the support of high-schools and instruction in all 
the sciences and higher branches of study required in the 
learned professions. I can find no excuse for raising money by 
general taxation for such purposes. The only good reason 
which can be urged for taxing one class of citizens for the edu- 
cation of the children of another class, is the necessity of giv- 
ing to the children of all classes a sufficient common-school 
education to enable them to understand their duties and exer- 
cise their rights as citizens of a free country governed by the 
popular voice. When we go beyond this, and take from one 
man the money necessary to educate the children of another 
man in the arts and sciences, we perpetrate an act of injustice 
on the forms of law. What is worse than this, instead of edu- 
cating the masses of children so as to prepare them for the 
pursuits and industries upon which they must depend for a 
living, we educate them in such a way as to make them dis- 
contented with their condition, unfit to discharge its duties ina 
manner most beneficial to their own interests, and take away 
the strong incentives which impel those who are really able and 
worthy to win for themselves high positions in learning and 
usefulness. When the State has given to all the children a 
good common-school education, it should there leave them to 
their own resources, and to follow such callings in life as their 
capacities fit them for. To go beyond this is to injure rather 
than benefit them. These and several other suggestions upon 
this subject were referred to in my last annual message, with a 
caution to avoid any abuses of our school-system which would 
bring it into disrepute, and loosen the hold which it now has 
upon the favor of the community. I commend these sugges- 
tions to your consideration. 


The argument as presented in the above extract is a 
specious one, and is put in a form most capable of ob- 
taining popular favor. The first general statement is 
an unfair one, and unworthy its origin, in respect first 
to the cost, and second to the scope of our high schools. 
Will the governor tell the legislature and people of New 
York, just how much is spent on higher education, and 
just how much it costs per capita to educate scholars in 
the several grades, now supported at public expense, 
before he sweeps the objects of his fancied grievance 
out of life. To say that large amounts are thus ex- 
pended proves nothing against high-schools, any more 
than it would be to say, that because the gov- 
ernor’s salary is large, therefore the office should be 
abolished. The question that a true legislator and a 
wise statesman and political economist should ask, is not 
“How much does it cost?” but “Does it pay ?” to 
make the expenditure, and the amount of the expend 
iture should be clearly shown, and not left to be exag- 
gerated by false influences on that fearful bug-bear, 
“large amounts of moneys.” 


THE interest manifested in the Queen’s dominions in 
North America, in education, is very gratifying. The 
Minister of Education in Ontario has issued circulars 
to the county councils, bringing to their notice new reg- 
ulations which are intended to secure better trained 
and more efficient teachers. It is proposed to estab- 
lish county model-schools, and encourage local associ- 
ations of teachers. The Minister seeks to improve the 
qualifications of those holding certificates to teach, and 
appeals to the county councils to make small additional 
appropriations, with a view to perfect the training of 
teachers, and to improve the standard of education in 
the elementary grades of schools, as will furnish a gual- 
ity of work which shall fairly represent the demands of 
the times, and be a fair equivalent for the salaries paid. 
He recommends an annual appropriation of $100 to 
the model-schools, and $50 to the local teachers’ as 
ciations. 

There is also a movement on foot to found a college 
or school of science and technology in Halifax, N. 8. 
It is claimed that the proper development of the vast 
mineral wealth of coal, iron, copper, lead, gold, and 
other natural productions, requires careful training on 


the part of those who are to deal with them. To obtain 
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a thorough knowledge of their work, it is thought de- 
sirable that the means of education should be placed at 
the disposal of the young men at home. The universal 
demand for a more liberal culture, and a more thorough 
scientific knowledge is-spreading throughout the British 
Provinces, and the movement deserves generous en- 
couragement. It is claimed that Halifax furnishes the 
best possible location for such a school of science. The 
time has come for furnishing such scientific culture as 
will supersede the necessity for going abroad to the 
States of Europe for skilled men to superintend the de- 
velopment of the abundant resources of the Canadian 


Provinces. 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE 


OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


‘ 


ITS HISTORY, 


This association, the oldest of the State teachers’ as- 
sociations of New England, holding during the present 
week its 34th annual and its 104th regular ses- 
sion, has a history which is worthy of the special notice 
of educators. It was established in 1845, at the sugges- 
tion of Hon. Henry Barnard, the first commissioner of 
public schools of Rhode Island. The first meeting was 
called in 1845, by Mr. Barnard, for the purpose of organ- 
izing an association whose object should be to awaken 
among the people a broader and deeper interest in 
public-schools. Among those present at the first meet- 
ing were Nathan Bishop, first superintendent of the 
public schools of Providence, ‘and first in the United 
States; Amos Perry, principal of the Summer-street 
grammar school; John Kingsbury, principal of a young 
ladies’ school; Henry Day, the senior teacher in the 
high-school, and John J. Stimson, an influential member 
of the school-committee. The preliminary meetings 
were held in the office of Superintendent Bishop, and 
the first public meeting for the adoption of the constitu- 
tion was held January 25, 1845, when John Kingsbury, 
of Providence, was elected the first president, with a list 
of assoicate officers; among whom were William Gam- 
mell, Amos Perry, Caleb Farnum, L. W. Ballou, Wil- 
kins Updike, and Nathan Bishop. 

During its first year spirited meetings were held in 
fourteen different localities, at which topics were dis- 
cussed of great practical interest,—such as Parental 
Codperation, General Education, Methods of Discipline, 
Graded Schools, Competent Teachers, Method of Teach- 
ing Various Studies, Moral Education, and kindred 
topics. At the first annual meeting in 1846, the presi- 
dent made the bold prophecy that the successes of the 
year justify the belief that this Institute, with the meas- 
ures it has put in motion, “will ultimately and at no 
distant period, raise the public schools of the State to 
the highest rank among the means of popular education.” 
Commissioner Barnard, Dr. Wayland, Hon. Wilkins 
Updike, and other able men gave their strong influence 
and valuable time and thought to the advancement of 
the interests of the Institute, and its worth as an asso- 
ciated organization soon began to be strongly felt as a 
power for good in all parts of the State. From that 
early history until the present time, the institute has 
continued to give direction to the public sentiment of 
the State in educational concerns, and its annual as well 
as its circuit-meetings have given an impulse to local 
effort, which has been continuous and everywhere 
apparent. 

ITS WORK. 

The Institnte has not confined its labors to a single 
annual meeting or a particular locality. During its 33 
years of life it has held 104 meetings in various parts of 
the State, on an average over three sessions in each year. 
The topics treated by papers and discussions in these 
meetings in the several towns, cover the whole field of 
pedagogics, and the men who have given their aid in 
this good work are among the first names in the educa- 
tional world during the last thirty years. We need 
only name Wayland, Barnard, Sears, Kingsbury, Col- 


burn, Greene, Potter, Gammell, Bishop, Hazard, Perry, 
Harkness, in proof of the statement. The several State 
commissioners have given to the Institute their best 
labors and most cordial support; and it continued its 
sessions as a peripatetic body until within a few years, 
when the local institute of the commissioner seemed to 
supply the need, and supersede the necessity of gather- 
ings oftener than once each year. These annual gath- 
erings, since 1870, have been the largest in attendance 
and the most enthusiastic in spirit of any similar meet- 
ings in this country. The largest public halls in the 
city of Providence are not equal to the demands for ac- 
commodations at some of the sessions. More than three 
thousand people have packed Music Hall with what is 
often called a perfect jam, and we may anticipate as full 
a meeting at Providence this week. So far as numbers 
in attendance is concerned, the question now is not 
“ How to do it,” but “ How not to do it.” 


ITS PRESIDENTS. 

Its several presidents have been John Kingsbury, from 
1845-56; Samuel 8. Greene from 1856-60; John J. 
Ladd, 1860-64 ; William A. Mowry, 1864-66 ; Thomas 
W. Bicknell, 1866-68 ; N. W. DeMunn, 1868-69 ; James 
T. Edwards, 1869-70 ; Albert J. Manchester, 1870-72; 
Merrick Lyon, 1872-74; Isaac F. Cady, 1874-75; David 
W. Hoyt, 1875-77; and Levi W. Russell, 1877. Each 
has been prominently identified with the public-school 
interests of the State, and although several of them have 
been and are still at the head of flourishing private 
schools, they have been none the less ardent friends of 


public education. 
ITS PRESENT PRESIDENT, 


L. W. Russell, Esq., Providence. At the last annual 
mecting the presidency of the Institute was tendered 
to Daniel Leach, LL.D., for many years superintendent 
of the public schools of Providence, but he declined the 
honor, which was then unanimously and heartily con- 
ferred on one whom the teachers of the State as well 
as the members of the Institute, take pleasure and 
pride in calling a brother-worker. Mr. Russell is too 
well known to Rhode-Island teachers to need an intro- 
duction through our columns, but our readers through- 
out the country will be glad to learn a few facts con- 
cerning his career as an educator. 


Mr. Russell is a native of Ashburnham, Mass., where, alter- 
nately on the farm and in the district school-house, his early 
education was obtained. He soon desired more than the 
schools of the town afforded; and, while residing with an 
uncle in West Cambridge, now Arlington, received valuable 
instruction under Master Daniel C. Brown. New Ipswich 
(N. H.) Academy took him further in the higher branches; 
but it was chiefly at the Merrimack Normal Institute N. H., 
and, subsequently, at the New-England Normal Institute at 
Lancaster, Mass., both institutions under the directorship of 
that great teacher, the late Prof. William Russell, that Mr. Rus- 
sell received the knowledge and training that fitted him for 
his life-work as a teacher. First as a student, and later as an 
assistant with William Russell, he developed his natural taste 
for elocution and rhetoric, and a fondness for natural science 
was awakened in him by study under the late Prof. Sanborn 
Tenney, at Lancaster. Dana P. Colburn was his teacher in 
mathematics while at Lancaster. 

Mr. Russell’s attainments as an instructor in elocution have 
been in frequent requisition since he began the regular busi- 
ness of school-teaching. After several years of alternate study 
and teaching winter schools, — when in his academic and nor- 
mal course, — he took the position of principal of the Central 
Grammar School in Fitchburg, Mass., where he. taught for 
seven years. His vacations were closely occupied while hold- 
ing that position, in teaching elocution to classes at Appleton 
Academy, Middlebury College, Vt., and elsewhere. It was from 
Middlebury College that he received the honorary degree of 
M.A. He was often engaged as instructor at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, in different States, until his duties as principal of a large 
school restricted him in this kind of work. He resigned his 
position at Fitchburg to take a similar one in Watertown, 
Mass., from whence, after about four years’ service, he went 
to Providence, R. I., to take the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. F. B. Snow as principal of the Bridgham 
School. Eight years’ service in this scheol finds him as active 
as ever. 


[We are informed by Mr. Russell that in all his 
teaching of every kind he has never applied for a posi- 


tion except to be rejected, and then but two or three 


times; and as he has always had full employment, he 
thinks the way for him to do is to “ wait for something 
to turn up!’’] 


DRIFT. 


— It is perfectly in keeping with this wisdom at the capital 
of the Empire State, that Mr. John Kelley (nephew, by mar- 
riage, we believe, of Cardinal McCloskey), has declared that the 
welfare of the city of New York demands the reduction of 
school expenses to the tune of $500,000. And this, while 
thousands of children in that long-suffering metropolis are out 
of school, and an army of ignoramuses rule and ruin the 
proudest city of the continent. 

— It appears that the late order of the school committee of 
New Haven, which virtually banishes the Bible from the pub- 
lie schools of that city, was chiefly engineered on its passage 
by a professor of the Sheffield Scientific School; was discussed 
in the most superficial way, and pushed through before the 
people of that good city knew what was in the wind. Thus 
the act ceases to be a representative of anything except the 


| ease with which the most sweeping measures may be sprung 


upon a community by a shrewd politician taking advantage of 
an accidental majority. It is not the annunciation of an edu- 
cational principle, but the execution of an educational coup 
d’ état. 

— The school-committee of the city of Auburn, across the 
river from Lewiston, Me., refused to dismiss their schools to 
allow the teachers to attend the late State convention of 
teachers in the latter city. Can somebody forward the portraits 
of these gentlemen to the new educational museum at Wash- 
ington ? 

— The trouble with the brilliant address of Mr. C. F. Adams, 
Jr., at the Massachusetts Teachers’ Convention, was the utter 
ignoring of the golden rule of criticism: that no man should 
speak of the defects till he appreciates the merits of a book or 
institution. That the schools of Quincy may once have been 
‘in the ruts,’ like other schools in country and cily, is not 
disputed. But the sun of supervision rose on many a city and 
hamlet, before it gilded the granite hills of the home of the 
Adamses. ‘Tomake such wholesale accusations concerning the 
common schools of Massachusetts as were applied in that ad- 
dress, is simply a publication of the fact that the speakers’ in- 
formation on education has been gathered from the limits of 
his native town. To ignore or caricature in this way the whole 
upper side of the education of America, in order to fill up a 
half-hour of sharp and biting criticism, is not ‘‘ statesman- 
ship”’ in education. 

— Good supervision is the great desideratum in our system 
of public education. But one thing is better, and without it 
supervision degenerates into the tyranny of pedants and peda- 
gogues. That ‘one thing needful” in the American common 
school, as in the American republican government, is the con- 
stant attention of the intelligent Christian men and women of 
every community. Without this, all our new methods and 
‘** hierarchies of administration’’ are but new and brilliant de- 
lusions. 


Our Great Offer for 1878. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 


LATEST EDITION. 


Any person sending us the names of four new sub- 
scribers to the Journal of Education, will receive one 
copy of this MAGNIFICENT WORE. 


Every subscriber can now possess one of Webster's 
Dictionaries by obtaining four new subscribers among 
acquaintances, friends, and patrons. 


ONE DAY’S WORK WILL DO IT! 


TELL YOUR SCHOLARS, and you can get this 
splendid book for your school. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS will gladly aid you,—so will 
parents and friends. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Four 


Make the announcement next pom morning in 
your school, and on Tuesday send us the first order. 
The Dictionary will come to you by the next mail. 


THIS OFFER CONTINUES BUT ONE MONTH. 
GO TO WORK AT ONCE. 


Dictionaries delivered to Express at our Office. 
Address T. W BICKNELL, Publisher. 


16 Hawley St. Boston, Jan. 1, 1878. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


TEACHING FACTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The able editorial entitled ‘‘ Distinctions,” in a late Jour- 
NAL, coming as it does in reply to my criticism of a previous 
article, I have read with very great interest. Much is gained 
in favor of the truth by the frank admission of the writer that 
acts are to be taught by the mode prescribed by Dr. Hill in 
the extract which I quoted. For by far the larger part of the 
teaching we have to do, relates to facts. Principles are state- 
ments of the primary facts in teaching of the sciences. If there 
are any principles of so abstract a nature that they can not be 
looked at and grasped as facts or statements of facts, we have 
but very little to do with them in ordinary teaching. 

Perhaps more objection has been urged against the “‘ rote 
method” in teaching the rules of grammar than in any other 
department. Much time has been uselessly spent in memoriz- 
ing them, independently of their application. This was for- 
merly much more commonly the practice than at present. Here 
is an ample field for illustration of the true method of teaching 
facts. All the rules of grammar are statements of facts per- 
taining to language. It is a fact to be observed in the Latin 
language, that a transitive verb governs the accusative case, 
that a finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person, 
that the subject of the infinitive mode is put in the accusative, 
etc. Now let each of these facts be carefully observed in the 
repeated instances in which they occur; let a statement of the 
fact be made (and this constitutes the rule), and what more is 
needed for a complete mastery of all that is requisite for prac- 
tical purposes in teaching the language. One of the most dif- 
ficult rules to be apprehended is that relating to the use of the 
participle in dus as a gerundive., It is a form of speech that 
hardly admits of a literal translation in our language: hence 
we are told to translate it as though a real gerund occupied the 
place of the gerundive. In reading the first few chapters in 
Cesar, several instances of this use occur; enough instances, 
indeed, if they are thoroughly dealt with, to give one all needed 
practical knowledge of this form of speech. And when this is 
attained, the rule for the construction, as given in the gram- 
mar, will be very easily acquired. The accurate and repeated 
observation of the fact will supply the rule, as the latter is but 
the formal statement of the former. In this way, too, all the 
rules for the use of the subjunctive and infinitive modes can 
be easily and pleasantly acquired. Nor is there any branch of 
grammatical study which may not in this way be pursued with 
profit and pleasure. What is called ‘‘drudgery’’ in the study 
will, by this mode, be entirely unknown. 

Boston, Dec. 20, 1877. 


R. L. PERKINS. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Your paper, with its useful suggestigns to educators, has 
been of great value tome. Many a hint has it given which I 
have afterward wrought out with advantage in the lecture- 
room. As a medium between teachers, in exchange of the 
best results of practical experience, I know none better. 

But I am specially interested in the study of Natural Science, 
and all thereto pertaining. To all methods for making more 
efficient the training in that department, I give earnest atten- 
tion and careful trial. Nor, in absorbing the thoughts of 
others, have I ceased to try to furnish my own quota, I have 
long been revolving a plan which seems to me admirably fitted 
for increasing the efficiency of general instruction in this de- 
partment. In brief, it is as follows: 

In our academies and smaller colleges many instructors are 
deficient in material for illustration in the branches especially 
of Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy. They are possibly better 
supplied in Physics and Chemistry. They have wooed Nature 
less, and the apparatus-maker more. To be taught well, all 
will agree with me that these sciences should be learned di- 
rectly from Nature, face to face with her ever-fresh, inexhaust- 
ible apparatus. We all have the flora of our own particular 
locality, together with such rocks and minerals as abound near- 
est us; but we too often stop there,in our collecting, and are 
content to rest our knowledge of Nature upon such merely 
piecemeal and fragmentary representation. May not an organ- 
ized effort remove this reproach ? 

I propose that the instructor of Natural Science, in each in- 
stitution (from college to graded school), which has not already 
a complete working-cabinet in the various branches of natural 
history, organize from his classes, or the most enthusiastic of 
his pupils, a “ Natural History Society.” Each society will 
collect representative specimens of the plants, minerals, and 
rocks of its neighborhood, which they will exchange for corres- 
ponding collections of other societies in other sections of the 
State, or other States; thus acquiring a full and comprehen- 
sive cabinet of wide scope and vast educational importance. 
In this way full herbaria may be collected illustrative of our 
varied flora, the practical classification and determination of 
minerals be thoroughly taught, and our class-books of botany 
and geology lose the dry and fiercely-technical character they 
assume to the mere text-book student. ‘We will study Na- 


ture in the house, and when we go out we will find her.” 
*The advantages of this plan are obvious. 1. By giving to 
each society the name of the educational institution with which 
jt is connected, an esprit de corps will be cultivated among the 
students, which may be further enhanced by the labeling of 
each collection exchanged as “Presented by the Nat. Hist. 
Soe’y of ,’ ete. 2. The student will acquire that zeal in 
the search for new specimens which is the basis of the acqui- 
sition of a knowledge of Nature. To encourage such indi- 
vidual zeal in the collectors, the specimens in the local cabinet 
of each society might be labeled with the name of the collector; 
in the case of duplicates, the one first bringing in the specimen 
to have the honor. 3. His knowledge of the laws of classi- 
fication will be broadened, and powers of acute observation 
strengthened, just in ‘proportion as his study is removed 
from text-book routine, and concentrated upon nature 
herself. 4. Each institution entering upon the proposed plan 
will, in a year ortwo, find itself possessed of an admirable 
working-cabinet of Natural History, at the cost of merely 
a few dollars for freight; besides, it will have elevated the 
mental standard of its pupils in a marked degree by such 
enthusiastic contact with the great truths of Nature. 
Other advantages crowd upon one for mention, but the above 
are sufficient as hints. 

I offer merely the outlines of my plan, the details of which 
may be wrought out hereafter. To be completely and thor- 
oughly successful, it must be general in its scope and far-reach- 
ing with its ingathering hands. I would be glad if practical 
educators would, in your valuable paper, discuss the matter, 
and also write me personally. It will afford me great pleasure 
to correspond with any who are interested in the subject, and 
are willing to try the experiment. E. L. FRENCH. 

Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1877. 


PSEUDONYMS OF STATES. (Con.) 


Arkansas, Gophers. 
Colorado, Rovers, 
Delaware, Muskrats. 
Illinois, Garden of the West. 
Maine, Foxes. 
Maryland, Craw-thumpers. 
New Jersey, Blues 
New York, Excelsior. 
North Carolina, Tuckoes, 
Oregon, Web-feet. 

Penamites, 
Pennsylvania, Leatherheads, 

Whelps 

Texas, Beet-heads. 
Virginia, Beagles 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
In your paper for Nov. 15, under the head of ‘‘ Sobriquets of 
the States,’ ete., occurs an error or two. The inhabitants of 
North Carolina are not called ‘ Tar-boilers,’’ but Tar-heels ; 
those of South Carolina are not called ‘‘ Weasels,’’ but Palmetto 
Boys. The sobriquet of Tennessee is The Volunteer State, 
Georgians are also called Grubers as well as ‘* Crackers.”’ 

THREE THOUSAND MISTAKES OF GRAMMARIANS. 

( Continued.) 
4. ** The Latins use for‘ I would rather that,’ ‘ Quod mallem,’ 
— the imperfect subjunctive, — which is always to be trans- 
lated by ‘might, could, would, or should,’ rather than ‘had.’ ’’ 
—Jour. of Ed., No. 143, p. 207. . 
‘Quod mallem,’ ‘I would rather that,’ i. e., the thing before 
named, than something else; for ‘quod’ is the direct object of 
‘mallem.’ Now if ‘the Latins use for ‘I would rather that,’ 
‘Quod mallem,’ then ‘mallem’ in this combination is always 
to be translated by ‘I would rather’; not sometimes by ‘I 
might rather,’ or ‘I could rather,’ or ‘I should rather.’ The 
sentence as punctuated is therefore a misstatement. Further, 
‘Thad rather that,’ is no inadequate rendering of ‘ quod 
mallem,’ and it is not open to the supposed objection to ‘ have 
rather’ in other combinations, as ‘had’ has here the direct 
object, ‘ that.’ 
5, But the sentence as punctuated is at variance with the de- 
sign of the writer, who evidently intended that ‘ which’ 
should refer to ‘the imperfect subjunctive,’ not to ‘ inallem,’ 
or to ‘ quod mallem,’ which combination of words the punctu- 
ation makes the antecedent. Yet so far is it from being a fact 
that the Latin imperfect subjunctive is always to be translated 
by ‘might,’ ‘could,’ ‘would,’ or ‘should,’ rather than by 
‘had,’ that these words are each the necessary translations of 
the imperfect subjunctive of one or two verbs only, and ‘had’ 
is quite as often the necessary translation of the imperfect sub- 
junctive of one or two verbs. Thus, ‘ Posset ire, si vellet,’ ‘He 
could go, if he would’ ; ‘ Deberes ire, si tibiliceret,’ ‘You 
should go, if you might’; ‘Si divitias haberem, permulta 
emere possem,’ ‘If I had riches, I could buy very many things.’ 
On the other hand, in several connections the Latin imperfect 
subjunctive of all verbs must invariably be translated by the im- 
perfect indicative; as, ‘ Volebam scire num magister foris 


6. But even with the obviously intended reference of 
‘which’ to ‘ the imperfect subjunctive,’ the sentence does not 
express the writer’s meaning, which probably was that, in 
translating the Latin imperfect subjunctive, one of the words, 
‘might, ‘could,. ‘would,’ ‘should,’ is always to be employed 
as an auxiliary; ‘had,’ never. But whether the intended 
meaning was this or something else, it was a mistake, as will 
hereafter be evident. 

7. Whatever was the intended meaning of the sentence, 
clearly the writer cites the words, ‘quod mallem,’ in support 
of the combination, ‘I would rather’ versus ‘ I had rather,’ re- 
garding in these combinations ‘would’ and ‘had’ as mere 
auxiliaries. This wasa mistake; for ‘quod mallem’ furnishes 
no such support, ‘mallem’ and its English representative, 
would,’ being entire forms of verbs, no basis being either ex- 
pressed or understood. | 

BOOKS USEFUL TO STUDENTS IN ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE (1). 
IN GENERAL, 


1. Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 3 vols; $22.50. 

2. Prose quotations, $5.00. 

3. Poetical $5.00. 

4. Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song. $5.00. 

5. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. $3.00. 

6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Lit. 2 vols; $8,00, 

7. Concordance to Shakespeare (Mrs. Clarke). $9.00 

8 Poems (Furness). 

9. " Pope (Abbott). $4.00. 

10. Tennyson (Brightwell). $8.00. 

11. Milton (Cleveland). 

12. Campbell’s Specimens of British Poets. 

13. Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature. $2.50. 

14. Griswold’s Prose Writers of America. $5.00. 

15. Dana’s Household Book of Poetry. $5.00. 

16. Duyckinck’s Cyc. of American Lit. 2 vols.; $10.00. 

17. Ballou’s Treasury of Thought. $5.00. 

18. Dickens’ Dictionary (Pierce). $3.00. 

19. Taine’s English Literature. 2 vols.; $7.50. 

20. Wheeler’s Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. $2.50. 

21. DeFontaine’s Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles 
Dickens. 

22. Index to Harpers’ Magazine. 

the Atlantic Monthly. 

24. Emerson’s Parnassus. $4.00. 

25. Whittier’s Songs of Three Centuries. 

26. Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature. 

27. Masson’s Three Centuries of English Poetry. $1.50. 

28. Trench’s Household Book of Poetry. $2.25. 

29. Mackay’s 1001 Gems of Poetry. $1.00. 

30. © Prose, $1.00, 

31. Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Literary Anecdotes. 

82. Putnam’s Best Reading. $1.25. 

33. Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. $1.25. 

34. Catheart’s Literary Reader. $1.50. 

35. Trimble’s Chart of Several Literatures. $3.50; folio. 

36. Morgan’s Representative Names in the History of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

37. Whipple’s Literature of the age of Elizabeth. 

38. Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms. $2.50. 

39. DeVere’s Studies in English. $2.50. 

40. Westlake’s Common School] Literature. 50 cents. 

A. F. B. 


— 


QUERIES. 


4. I want some light, not from, but on kerosene. From 
what, and how, is the word derived ? The question staggered 
a speaker on the derivation of words, at a late educational 
gathering. Worcester gives nothing as to its derivation, but 
Webster says it is from the Greek, ‘‘ Keros,’’ wax, and the 
termination ‘‘ene,’’? as camphene. Now will some reader of 
THE JOURNAL tell what wax has todo with kerosene? We 
have a guess or two: give something authentic ? B. 


5. Please give the definition of the motto, ‘‘ Myoxotix.”’ 


6. In what battle did Washington display the greatest gen- 
eralship ? 


7. Have lumber-dealers a rule to find the contents of a pile 
of boards without measuring them separately ? If so, will 
some one please give it ? H. PIKe. 


8. Dr. Dwight mentions that the 19th of May, 1780, was so 
dark that fowls went to roost, and candles were lighted. Some 
thought the day of judgment was at hand. Can any one ex- 


plain the cause of the “‘ Dark Day” in New England ? 
E. A. A. 


9. Will some teacher name a few books that will afford a 
good normal course for a teacher of common schools, both as 
to discipline and instruction. A READER. 


10. Geographies say, the Mississippi river, taken with the 
Missouri, is the longest in the world.” What does that mean ? 


11. Why are there three valves in the right side of the heart, 


esset,’ ‘I wanted to know if the schoolmaster was abroad.’ 


and only two in the left ? ; Sus. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

Perhaps no better general statement can be made of the 
condition of the common schools in Maine than is made in the 
message of Governor Connor to the Legislature of the State, em- 
pracing also a statement of what legislation is wanted to make 
the schools better: 

“The fact has long been apparent to all conversant with the 
subject (says the governor), that the difficulty of procuring 
competent teachers is the chief hindrance to the improvement 
of the common schools. The State has attempted to meet the 
want by the institution of two normal schools for training 
teachers, but their inadequacy is evident when their capacity 
is compared with the army of teachers required. The super- 
intendent of common schools advocates, as an expedient for 
ensuring the employment of a better class of teachers, the es- 
tablishment by law of boards of examination in each county, 
whose certificate shall be indispensable to every teacher. He 
proposes that the members of the several boards shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor and council, and shall not be entitled 
to compensation from the State, but shall be authorized to ex- 
act, in return for their services, the payment of a small fee by 
each person examined as to his qualifications for a teacher. 
Well-qualified teachers would gladly hail the opportunity to 
procure credentials from such a body, and municipal officers 
would welcome a device that would lessen the risk of employ- 
ing incompetent instructors. 

The superintendent also recommends the holding of normal 
institutes at convenient places, to continue not less than four 
weeks each. Their estimated annual cost is two thousand dol- 
lars. Both the county boards of examination and the normal 
institutes seem eminently worthy of adoption as instrumental- 
ities for remedying an evil that seriously affects the character 
of our schools. 

The superintendent has made calculations to test the ques- 
tion of the distribution of school money in all its bearings, and 
has reached the conclusion that an apportionment on the basis 
of the aggregate number of days’ attendance would be as just 
as the method now in force, and would be an improvement on 
the present system, inasmuch as it would induce a fuller at- 
tendance, 

The free high-schools were about the same in number the 
past, asin the preceding year. Iam still of the opinion that 
the State should exercise some supervision over these schools 
by means of agents appointed by the State superintendent. 
The high schools would be benefited no less than those of lower 
grade, by the elimination of incompetent teachers that would 
be effected by the proposed county board of examination. 

The Eastern Normal School and the Western Normal School 
are both in a prosperous condition, and are doing good service 
to the State. Annual appropriation of $15,000 from the school 
fund has been made for their support. 

The Maine State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts has 118 students, 58 of whom were admitted to the sev- 
eral classes in the course of the year. It is doing as good ser- 
vice to the State as the facilities at command enable it to do. 

I repeat to you the recommendation made by me to the fifty- 
sixth Legislature, for the establishment of work-shops at 
the college, on what is known as ‘the Russian plan.’ I re- 
gard that system as affording the best, if not the only means 
for giving to instruction in the mechanic arts that practical 
character which was in view at the foundation of the college.”’ 

The State Normal School at Castine opens with prospects 
of an average term. The entering class promises well. The 
demand for graduates of the school to fill good positions is now 
inexcess of the supply. This should encourage able, earnest 


young men and women to take the full course. 
©, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The winter session at Tilden Ladies’ Seminary opened on 
the ith inst., with an increase of pupils over the fall session. 
Missouri and Pennsylvania are represented this time. 

The New-London Literary and Scientific Institution has 10 
teachers and assistant-teachers, and had an attendance during 
the past year of 134 students, — 68 gentlemen and 66 ladies, — 
63 of them in the classical course. The completion of the en- 


dowment fund of $70,000 places the school on a permanent 
foundation, 


VERMONT. 


A meeting of the Vermont Board of Agriculture was held 
ene eee Tuesday and Wednesday. The exercises con- 
- ed of papers from members of the board and others, with 
iscussions following. Tuesday afternoon—“‘ Words at the 
Start,” G. H. Houghton, Townshend ; “Saving and Application 
of Measures,” O. Paul, Pomfret; ‘ Plaster,’’ H. M. Seelye, 
entietean, Evening—‘‘The Dairy,” G. S. Fassett, Enos- 
an Corn,” C. H. Hubbard, Springfield. Wednesday 
Gamat a Depopulation of Rural Districts,” J. H. Putnam, 
i n; “Past and Present Products of the Soil,” M. O. 
eae Fayetteville. Afternoon—“ Grass,’”’ J. H. Mead, West 
utland; “More Grass and Less Grain,’”’ J. O. Follett, Town- 


shend. Evening—“The Wool-growing Interest,” G. Camp- 


bell, Westminster; ‘Early Merino Sheep of Vermont,” A. 
Chapman, Middlebury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The closing meeting for the year of the Boston school board, 
was held on the evening of Dec. 26: five members absent, 36 
teachers confirmed, 7 nominated on probation, 6 temporary 
teachers appointed, 6 teachers resigned. Several important 
subjects were discussed, in which it would seem all members 
should take part and give voice. Thanks to the retiring mayor, 
also to the vice-president, with their responses, closed up the 
work for 1877. 

The Holyoke public schools contain 2,031 pupils, of which 
122 are over 15 years of age. There were 392 evening-school 
pupils last year, and all of them were over fifteen years but 65. 
The average of their attendance was 50 per cent., which is 8 
per cent. higher than the general average in the evening schools 
throughout the State. 

Wellesley College opened on Dec. 27, with an increase of at- 
tendance over last term. The regular number is 300, but the 
present number is 320. 

Miss Peabody, of the school committee, had the very hand- 
some compliment of receiving the highest number of votes 
ever cast in Boston for any one person. Her vote was 46,874, 
the total vote for mayor being 47,766. Wm. T, Adams (the 
boys’ favorite ‘‘Optic’’), also of the school committee, received 
46,739 votes. 

Springfield occupies the unenviable position now, so we are 
informed, of having deliberately excluded the Bible from her 
public schools, in the face of the stern fact that she has enjoyed 
for many years the annual sum of $845, drawn from a fund 
left by John Ashley, on the express condition that daily devo- 
tional exercises shall be maintained in the public schools. 
Wills seem to be of little account in these latter days. 

F. A. Hosmer, a graduate of Amherst College and recently 
a post-graduate of the same, takes the place of E. G. Baldwin, 
as principal of the Palmer High School. Mr. Hosmer brings 
good scholarship and considerable experience as a teacher to 
his new position. : 

The Newton school committee is deliberating whether $600 
shall be paid for instruction of the high-school boys, next year, 
in military tactics. The plan is favored for the promotion of 
both health and discipline. 

The paper read recently by A. D. Mayo, before the Conneeti- 
cut Valley Historical Society, upon the ‘“‘ Beginning of the 
American Common Schools,’”’ was very searching and discrim- 
inating. Following their history through to the present time, 
contrasting them with those in Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, he gave a historica’ review of the common schools in 
different parts of the Union. He traced the connection be- 
tween education and patriotism, and stated as an interesting 
coincidence, that the first battle of the Revolution and the 
first normal school both hailed from Lexington. In closing he 
said that ‘“‘the new republic in the coming century is 
bound up in the common school as the body is bound up in 
the soul.’’ It is impossible in so meagre a space to do justice 
to a most interesting paper. 

We notice an error in our statement as to the presiding offi- 
cers of the Normal Association. The presiding officer of the 
first meeting was Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater. The sub- 
ject discussed was the ‘* Character and Amount of Professional 
work actually done in the Normal Schools”? About thirty 
normal-school teachers were present, representing all of the 
New-England States except Vermont, and the discussion was 
interesting and animated. 

The Somerville school committee have organized for 1878, 
with Mayor Bruce as chairman, J. H. Davis, secretary and 
superintendent of schools. The rules and regulations of the 
board of 1877 were adopted, and it was voted to have the reg- 
ular meetings of the board heid on the last Saturday evening 
of each month. 

The Lowell Teachers’ Association has chosen officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, Charles Morrill; vice- 
presidents, Samuel Bement, Perley Balch; secretary, A. D. 
Bacheller; executive committee, Samuel Bement, C. W. Bur- 
bank, Albert L. Fiske, Mary E. Way, Ellen F, Coughlan. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University.—The late John Carter Brown gave to the 
university some years since, the sum of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, toward the erection of a fire-proof library building. At 
his death he bequeathed the additional sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, and a lot of land for the same purpose. Upon this 
lot, facing the beautifu! college-green, stands to-day completed 
as fine a building for its purpose as any college can boast. The 
new library building is built of pressed brick, with stone trim- 
mings, and an iron and slate roof. The porch is of Nova 
Scotia olive-stone, and is adorned with sculpture, the most 
prominent objects being grotesque birds. In the keystone of 
the arch sits the melancholy owl, and over the doorway is the 
seal of the university. The building is in the shape of a cross, 
with a high rotunda over the centre. Under the rotunda is 
the reading-room, thirty-five feet in diameter and sixty-eight 


feet high. Three wings are arranged for books, with two gal- 


leries, one above the other. In the front wing is the librarian’s 
private room, a conversation room, and a large cabinet room 
for expensively illustrated and rare books. There is room in 
the building for 150,000 volumes. The books will be removed 
from the old library in Manning Hall early in the spring. 

The foundations for another building have been put in, and 
in the spring a new dormitory is expected to rise. It is located 
in a pleasant situation on the back campus, south of a fine row 
of elms, and fronting upon George street. It is to be 124 feet 
long, 52 feet wide, and four stories high. The rooms are 
pleasantly arranged in suites of one study and two chambers, 
and ar> furnished with all conveniences. The building is to 
be of red brick, with stone trimmings, and in the ‘‘ medieval”’ 
style of architecture. A dormitory has long been needed. 
From the college catalogue we learn that W. W. Bailey, a 
frequent contributor to Tur JouRNAL, has been added to the 
faculty as instructor in Botany, and Daniel Beckwith has been 
appointed assistant-librarian. Alonzo Williams, A.M., having 
returned from Europe, has assumed the duties of professor of 
Modern Languages. 

Some changes have been made in the terms of admission. 
Jones’ Greek Prose Composition is admitted with Arnold’s. 
The Sallust of Cataline is allowed instead of a part of Cesar. 
The orations of Cicero are reduced from eight to seven, but the 
Manilian law is required. The requirements now are substan- 
tially the same as Yale, except that French is required at 
Brown. 

T. D. Adams, Esq., formerly principal of the Newton (Mass. ) 
High-School, has been elected Superintendent of Schools of 
Westerly, and has entered upon his duties. Mr. Adams isa 
progressive and able educator. 

Professor George W. Green of Rhode Island, has been invited 
to deliver the memorial address on the unveiling of the statue 
of his kinsman, General Nathaniel Greene of the Revolution, 
at Washington. 


CONNECTICUT. 

We are glad to learn that Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, is 
improving in health, and the prospect that he is soon. to be out 
is encouraging. 

Mr. Royal, the popular principal of the grammar school at 
East Hampton, has been out of school, ill with diphtheretic 
sore-throat, for a few days, but is now improving, 

The Wesleyan University freshmen have been divided into 
two divisions, on the basis of scholarship. The interior of the 
new Psi Upsilon hall has been frescoed, and the building will 
be ready to be occupied in a few weeks. E. L. Mead, Sr., and 
E. P. Coffin, Jr., are regents of the inter-collegiate association 
for the coming year. 

Professor Timothy Dwight and many others, including 
President Porter, ex-President Woolsey, and many of the pro- 
fessors of Yale, have signed a petition directed to the police 
commissioners, asking for the enforcement of the Sunday 
liquor law. The board have caused it to be posted in the 
patrolmen’s quarters, deeming further action unnecessary. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—Reports from fifty county superintendents make 
it safe to estimate the aggregate school population of both 
races, white and black, at 360,000, and that at least 150,000 
were enrolled in the public-schools during the last year. 

The schools throughout the State are opening earlier than 
usual, and give promise of great prosperity. 


ARKANSAS.—The commissioners of the permanent school- 
fund invested $49,482.60 in district-school] bonds, during the 
month of November. 


CALIFORNIA.—Prof. E. R. Sill, of California University, was 
formerly superintendent of public-schools of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

A mechanical school for boys is proposed for Oakland. One 
citizen promises to subscribe $20,000, and others will be asked 
to contribute. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature, providing that 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and geography shall take 
precedence of all other studies in the district, primary, gram- 
mar, and cosmopolitan schools of the State. By the provisions 
of the bill, not more than two other studies shall be pursued 
contemporaneously with reading, writing, and spelling, which 


are to be constantly taught in all the schools. 

Miss Marwedel writes from Los Angelos, that there is every 
prospect of success in her efforts to induce the legislature to 
introduce kindergarten departments in the State normal 
schools. She says: ‘‘ California, I think, will be the first State 
to introduce the reform of combining work with education. 
The majority of the teachers are favorable to the measure.”’ 


CoLorRADO.—The Denver High-School building cost about 
$80,000; the Stout-street house, $24,000; the Broadway, 
about $30,000, which Superintendent Gore pronounces as per- 
fect a building for school purposes as there is in the United 


States. 
The number of pupils enrolled in Denver is 1850, an increase 


of 200 over last year. The whole number of teachers employed 
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is thirty-four, of whom thirty-one are ladies. The number of 
pupils in each school averages about sixty. The course of 
study is excellent. Beginning at six years of age,—at which 
time children are supposed to enter the public schools,—the 


primary course occupies four years; four years more,—from 
ten to fourteen,—are occupied in the grammar department; 
after which the high-school course of four years more follows, 
graduating the pupil at eighteen, fit either to enter the uni- 
versity or to begin the active duties of life. These schools are 
justly an honor to Denver, and the pride of her people. 


DELAWARE.—The whole number of white children in the 
three counties of the State between the ages of 5 and 21 years 
is 31,849. Whole number of colored between 5 and 21 years, 
3.800. Total number of school age, 35,649. Number of white 
children attending free schools, 22,398; number of colored in 
free schools, 1,663. Total in attendance, 24,061. The amount 
of school property, New Castle County, $331,299.04; in Kent 
County, $58,088.00; in Sussex County, $61,005.60, 


District or CoLumMBIA.—General Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education, reports that about 957,000,000 acres of land, and 
$47,785,177.93 in money have been given outright by the United 
States government to aid the cause of education; included in 
the latter sum are the cost of the Military Academy at West 
Point, $6,801,482.73, to June 30, 1871, and of the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, $3,118,880.63 to June 30, 1876; more than 
$3,000,000 were expended by the government in colored schools 
through the Freedmen’s Bureau; 9,600,000 acres of land have 
been given for agricultural colleges. 

Charles E. Hovey, formerly a noted educator in Illinois, and 


first president of the Normal University, is now a resident of 
Washington, D. C., and is a member of the School Board. 


GrorGia.—Mr. John T. Graves, and Mr. W. H. Huntley, 
Jr., were elected joint principals of the LaGrange High-School, 
on the resignation of Mr. Carswell, the former incumbent. 

The Catholics expect to open a school at Sharon, Taliaferro 
County. 

Thorpe Academy, in Bibb County, is a public school, and 
under the management of Messrs. Heard and Taylor, is accom- 
plishing an excellent work. 


The public-schools of Atlanta were suspended for the month 
of December because of the insufficiency of the appropriation. 


ILLINoIs.—Lllinois now has 23,000 teachers, and there are 
750,000 intrusted to their care. 

Married women may still teach in Chicago. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association at its late meeting, 
formally resolved that ‘‘it again endorses, with emphasis, and 
without equivocation, the coéducational system of schools, pri- 
mary, secondary, and university, now in successful operation 
in this State, believing that the true interests, physical, mental, 
and moral, of both sexes, are far better observed by this plan 


than by the system of separate instruction.” 

The South Rockford School has attracted considerable at- 
tention in the pes term for its primary work, its singing, and 
its high rate of attendance. 

The educational department of the Chicago Weekly Journal 
is conducted by Prof. W. P. Jones, who is eminently qualified 
for such a position. 


InpraAnA.—W. A. Bell, editor of the Indiana School Journal, 
is president of the Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners. 

Lewis Estes, a well-known veteran teacher, has charge of 
the Academy in Carmel. 

Mrs. Lu Semans Hadley, formerly a teacher in Salem, Ohio, 
is now a resident of Richmond, and is about to open a kinder- 
garten in that city. 

The State Normal has a larger attendance by 75 per cent. 
than ever before at this season of the year. 

Sarah D. Harmon resigned her position, about two months 
ago, in the Elkhart High School, for the purpose of becoming 
a sojourner in Philadelphia, in order to pursue her studies in 
modern languages. 

The exhibit of the Bluffton schools was put in position for 
exhibition at Indianapolis during the late meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Decisions of the Supreme Court: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction decides that where a teacher is employed by 


the year, the trustees are justified in withholding 25 per cent. 
of his salary until final report. The trustees may, however, 
require reports. and pay salaries at the end ofeachterm. Also, 
that county commissioners have the right to allow county su- 
perintendents for stationery, printing, etc., but can not be 
compelled to do so. 

All but nine of the county auditors have made their reports 
of school revenues. The first seventeen committees received 
showed an aggregate gain of $10,000. 

James H. Smart, state superintendent, has consented to 
allow his name to go before the Democratic state convention 
for re-nomination to the office he now holds. Mr. Smart has 
o— an excellent superintendent, as is almost universally con- 


lowa.—It is thought that Hon. C. W. Slagle will finally con- 
sent to become president of the State University. 

Washington Academy has 150 pupils, and is doing well under 
the direction of Prof. 8. E. McKee. 

Marshalltown employs 22 teachers, at an aggregate salary of 
$1,331.66 per month. The highest salary paid to a lady teacher 
is $80, and the lowest is $30 per month. 

In 1868 Hon. J. W. Grimes established in Iowa College at 


Grinnell four scholarships, to be awarded by the faculty, to 
the best and most promising scholar in any department. Miss 
Abbey J. Perkins, of Ames, has received the award of one of 
them for 1877-78. 

The second term of the State University opened on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 2, 1878. 

Iowa City Academy, familiarly known as MeLain’s Academy, 
has been purchased by Superintendent Amos Hiatt, A.M., of 
Anamosa, and Superintendent Harman H. Hiatt, A.M., of 
Springdale. Both of these gentlemen are graduates of the 
State University, and are experienced and successful teachers, 


There are 421,163 pupils enrolled in the public schools of 
Iowa; the average attendance is 251,372. There are 19,866 
teachers employed by the State; the male teachers receive 
monthly salaries of $34.88; the female teachers $28.69. 

The Stuart schools, under the supervision of J. H. Robinson, 
are pronounced equal to any in Western Iowa. 


KAnsAs.—The State Grange educational report contains the 
following county normal institute statistics, obtained from the 
State superintendent’s office: Institutes have been held for one 
month or longer in fifty-seven counties. The average attend- 
ance has been over sixty-six teachers in each institute, and 
the whole number of teachers in the State who have received 
the benefits of these county normal institutes has been 3,780. 

One hundred pupils in the Ottawa schools are studying 
book-keeping. 

The library at the State University is to have an addition of 
$500 worth of books, 

The next session of the Kansas State University opens Jan- 
uary 23, 1878, and closes June 5th. 

The Topeka public schools closed earlier than usual for the 
holidays, on account of the scarlet fever. 


There are in the neighborhood of one hundred schools in 
session in Linn county, in as many first-rate school-houses 
that are paid for. 

James A. Lyons, A.M., professor of Mathematics in High- 
land University, is a graduate of Princeton, where, among 
several hundred competitors, he carried off the prize offered to 
the best mathematician. 


Kentucky.—The Central Kentucky Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in Frankfort Jan. 19 and 20, 1878. 

There are in the State 5,800 white school districts in which 
schools were taught last year; thirty-six where no schools were 
taught. Teachers’ institutes were held in every county; five 
district associations and one State association. About 200,000 
children enjoyed the advantages of instruction. Not less than 
150,000 children ** are growing up in absolute ignorance of the 
elements of an English education.’’ 532 colored schools were 


taught last year, and the interest in such schools is increasing 
among both races. 

In the thriving city of Owensboro a well graded system of 
schools has been in successful operation for six years. 714 
pupils are now enrolled. There are fourteen teachers em- 
ployed. Superintendent, Prof. 8. T. Lowry. 


New Jersey. — The Peddie Institute, Hightstown, has 8 
instructors, and an attendance last year of 65 students,—35 
gentlemen and 30 ladies. 


Improvements are constantly making at Princeton under the 
energetic administration of Dr. MeCosh, 


New York. —'There were thirty-two ladies attending last 
year the Normal Training Class of Prof. John Kraus and his 
wife in New York. 

Christopher G, Fox has been elected superintendent of the 
public schools of Buffalo. His election is for two years from 
Jan. 1, 1878. 

The Astor Library now contains 175,000 volumes, 15,000 of 
which have been added during the past eighteen months. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months $60,000 have been spent for books 
for this institution. 

John Van Schaik Lanning Pruyn is dead. He was born in 
Albany, June 23, 1811, From 1844 to his death, he was a 


member of the board of regents of New York, and from 1862 
the chancellor. 

Six teachers, three ladies and three gentlemen, have left New 
York to become instructors in two national colleges, for men 
and women, in Honduras. Others are to be engaged from time 
to time, and the English language and American system of ed- 
ucation will be used, 

Syracuse has established an ungraded school. 


Onto.—The Central Ohio Association will convene at Wash- 
ington, O., Friday and Saturday, Feb. 1 and 2, 1878. The fol- 
lowing is the programme: Superintendent Ormsby of Xenia, on 
Map Drawing; Professor Claypole of Antioch College, on 
** Eyes in the School-room;’’ Professor Chandler of Antioch 
College, on Chemistry; Professor Tuttle of Ohio Agricultural 
College, on Microscope Work; Professor Nelson of Delaware, 
on Coral and Coral Islands; Professor Payne, president Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, on Science and its Achieve- 
ments; Geo. H. Twiss of*Columbia, on Metric System. A 
large room will be prepared for the exhibition of educational 
works, apparatus, ete. All superintendents, boards of educa- 
tion, teachers, publishers, agents, etc., are cordially invited to 
bring samples of all their text-books, examination manuscripts, 
drawings, apparatus, etc. Our energetic president, Professor 
Patterson, of Washington College, constitutes a complete firm 


of “Push and Pull.” He will have everything ready for a 
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pleasant reception in Washington, and the fires of enthusiasm 
in scientific investigation will be made to glow by his inaugural 
address on Friday morning. Wa. Reece, Ch. Er. Com. 
The State school commissioner reports the following schoo] 
enumeration for Ohio for the past year: White boys between 
6 and 21 years, 512,049; white girls, 489,096; total white, 
1,004,145; colored boys, 11,782; ‘colored girls, 11,321; total 
colored, 23,103; grand total, 1,027,248. Increase*of 2,000 over 


last year. 

The total school receipts for the past year was $347,298.86. 
The payments amounted to $270,523.11. Male teachers re- 
ceive an average salary of $51 per month; female teachers, $34. 

School-Commissioner Smart has given an opinion, in a case 
referred to him from the Columbus school board, that ‘* a rule 
compelling pupils to purchase text-books and to study 
branches other and higher than those enumerated in the schoo! 
laws of Ohio is not reasonable, and that a board of education 
expelling a pupil for non-compliance with such rule is liable in 
damages.”’ 

The Ohio Educational Journal is edited by W. D. Henkle, 
an experienced and able educator. 

It is said that a vigorous effort will be made in the Ohio 
legislature at its session, in January, to wipe out the high-school 
system of the State. It will bea backward step, and a sad day 
for Ohio when once taken. If abuses exist, correct them, but 
save the high schools. 

The public schools of Tiffin, have now an enrollment of 
more than one thousand pupils, 208 of whom study German. 

The Educational Department of the Lebanon Gazette is 
edited by W. J. Cook, superintendent of the public schools of 
Waynesville. 

There are now twenty non-resident students attending the 
public schools of the village of Marlboro: J. E. Pollock, su- 
perintendent. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Of Philadelphia “‘it is said there are 
teachers who have no certificates of their own, occupying posi- 
tions to which others were elected, and drawing pay under the 
latter’s names,”’ “It is said there is at least one member of 
the Board of Education who can not write ten consecutive 
words grammatically, or spell one out of every three words 
accurately.”’ 

Dr. B. C. Jillson, principal of the Central High School, in 
Pittsburgh, was teacher of natural science in the Albany Nor- 
mal School in 1854, 

The enrollment in the public day schools of Pittsburgh, in 
October last, was 18,942, in the evening schools 2,826, and in 
the mechanical schools 175. 

. The course of study in the public schools of Philadelphia 
has been re-organized, and now presents some unique features. 
Besides the ordinary branches, music, drawing, moral and 
physical instruction, are to be introduced in the primary de- 
partments, and continued progressively in the secondary de- 
partment. Here also the study of plants and the character of 
materials will be introduced. In the senior department will 
be taught physics, and municipal government and law, with 


practical illustrations at home. The Federal constitution will 
here be taken up, and the natural sciences, with object-les- 
sons in physiology, electricity, etc., and special attention to in- 
struction in hygiene. 

The old and long established American Naturalist has been 
sold by its Boston proprietors, and will hereafter be published 
under the management of Prof. Edward Cope, at Philadelphia. 


Soutu CARoLINA.—A bill has been introduced in the senate 
having for its object the re-opening of South Carolina Univer- 
sity. Efforts are also being made to reéstablish the South Car- 
olina Military Academy at Charleston. The academy buildings 
have been in possession of the United States government since 
the war, and application will probably be made to Congress for 
a return of the property to the State, and also for an appropri- 
ation of $100,000, claimed to be due the State for rent. 

The ninth annual report of the state superintendent of edu- 


cation has been submitted to the general assembly, a copy of 
which we hope to receive soon. 

The state superintendent is engaged in perfecting a revision 
of the school laws of the State, so as to correct most, if not all 
the evils which have heretofore existed in its public-school 
system. 


TENNESSEE.—The constitution as amended in 1870, provides 
that ‘‘It shall be the duty of the general assembly, in all future 
periods of this government, to cherish literature and science. 
The fund called the common-school fund, all appropriations 
heretofore made, or that may hereafter be made, for the use of 
common schools, shall remain a perpetual fund, the principal 
of which shall never be diminished by legislative appropriation ; 
and the interest thereof shall be invariably appropriated to the 
support and encouragement of the common schools throughout 
the State, and for the equal benefit of all the people thereof; 
and no law shall be made authorizing said fund, or any part 


thereof, to be diverted to any other use than the support and 
encouragements of said schools.”’ 

The Institute for colored teachers has had sixteen useful 
meetings during the past year. 


VirerntaA.—Bethel Academy gives evidence of increasing 
prosperity; more than one hundred boarders are in attendance, 
representing eleven States. 


Uraun Territory.—There is no free-school system in Utah. 
Free schools with their independent thought, and Mormonism, 
can not flourish in the same soil. To satisfy to some extent 


the desire of the people to educate their there are 


era 
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Mormon schools under the control of the church leaders, in 
which the doctrines of the Mormon church are required to be 


taught. 


COLLEGES, 


J. H. Chappell, a successful teacher, has lately been added 
to the faculty of the Columbus (Ga.) Female College. 

The National Baptist says: ‘‘ Another triumph for sacred 
learning; another jewel on the brow of night; another gem in 
the coronet; another star to shed its effulgence on the lands of 
the setting sun. Another Baptist college in Arkansas! There 
was but one before. Now the two will be able to cheer each 
other along the pathway of inanition, and to exchange signals 
as they voyage on the sea of starvation.” 

The University of California has 314 students, 49 of them 
women, 

The introductory class of the College of the City of New 
York comprises 736 students, drawn from the public schools. 

The Southern Collegian speaks very encouragingly of the 
condition of Washington and Lee University. At the close of 
the war it was almost a wreck, its libraries and apparatus havy- 
ing been destroyed; but its board of trustees at once set to 
work, and have not only vastly improved its facilities for in- 
struction, but have freed it ‘‘from all embarrassments as re- 
gards debt.” 

Rev. W. W. Bennett, D.D., has been duly installed as pres- 
ident of Randolph Macon College. Under his guidance the 
college will doubtless maintain its high reputation, and, it is 
hoped, secure financial independence. 

We have the first annual catalogue of Rio Grande College. 
This institution is in Gallia county, Ohio, and so far as we 
know is the latest-born of the large family of Ohio colleges. 

President White, of Purdue University, will deliver an ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, 
in January, on ‘‘ Education as a means of rendering farm- 
ing attractive to the young.”’ 

Judge Coffroth has resigned his position as trustee of Pur- 
due University. 

The professor of English Literature in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan, is W. A. Houghton, a Yale graduate of ’73. 

The college presidents who met in conference at Columbus, 
Ohio, last week, agreed in approving military drill in State in- 

stitutions. 
‘ale has just received from Frederick W. Stevens, of New 

York, a gift of New Haven property. 

The School of Oratory in Brown University has had read- 
ings of Shakesperian plays. 

Dartmouth has dropped several freshmen for incompetency. 

Cornell has a student’s guild for the aid of the sick. 

Every Trinity senior is required to write a poem of a hun- 
dred lines. 

The Lake Forest University building, at Lake Forest, IIl., 
was totally consumed by fire in December. 

The University of Minnesota will abolish its preparatory 
school in June, 1879, and the high schools of the State will be 
called upon to do the work of preparing the students for the 
university. 

Dr. McCosh says there are too many colleges; but he adds 
that he does not share in the rigorous opposition of some to 
the newer colleges; and while believing that their existence 
was perhaps to be regretted, they were entitled to exist as long 
as they could be useful and were supported. 

The winter term at Dartmouth College, thirteen weeks, com- 
menced with half the regular number returned. Of the 
juniors, sophomores, and freshmen, about one-half will teach 
during the winter, and of the seniors a few. 

The annual catalogue of Brown University for 1877-8 is re- 
ceived, and represents a State of prosperity which must be 
cheering to the friends of our oldest university. There are, in- 
cluding President Robinson, 16 professors and other instruct- 
ors, with two vacancies. The students number 237, classified 
a8 seniors, 71; juniors, 50; sophomores, 65; freshmen, 51. 
For aid to meritorious students there are about 100 scholar- 
ships, premiums for excellence in study, ranging from $10 to 
360, the income of an aid fund of $8,000, and an authorized 
reduction of 30 to 50 per cent. of the tuition charges. The 
catalogue furnishes very full information on the course of 
study, the requirements for admission, and the advantages 
offered in the different departments of instruction. 

There are in Ohio six colleges, each having more than ten 
professors and teachers; fourteen that have each between five 
and ten teachers; and ten that have each less than five mem- 
bers in their faculties. Not one is reported as having so much 
as $500,000. There are three colleges, however, which have 
each something above $400,000; four colleges have each above 
$300,000. Above $200,000 there are three colleges, one of 
these being partially estimated; above $100,000, five colleges; 
above $50,000, seven colleges; above $25,000, four institutions; 
below $25,000, three, and one college with no’ property what- 
“ver worth reporting. As to the actual income of these col- 


ieges from endowment funds and tuition, there are three that 
$15 y above $20,000 annual income; four having each between 
».000 and $20,000; three between $10,000 and $15,000; ten 


others having less th 000 
fall below $2,000 4 hen $5,000 per annum, while three of these 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First CLAss READER: Good Behavior. Second edition. 
Brattleboro, Vt: Cheney & Clapp. Price 25 cents. 


The design of this little book is to furnish such reading as 
would inculcate good manners. The matter is eminently sug- 
gestive for the advanced classes of our common schools, and 
includes under the seven articles, General Precepts, Dress, 
Carriage and Bearing, Conversation, At the Table, Riding 
and Driving, The Promenade, At School, and Rules of Behay- 
ior, The use of this manual would enable the sagacious teacher 
to call the attention of his pupils to special passages and pre- 
cepts of special application for their individual benefit, Good 
behavior and good manners are important elements of culture, 
that need to-day special attention. Examine this aid in the 
good work, is our advice to teachers. 


ARTIST-BIOGRAPHIES : Murillo. 

& Co.; 1877. 

This is the second of the Artist-Biographies edited by Mr. 
Sweetzer, and is the first memoir of Murillo published in 
America, and probably the only one in the English language. 
Murillo, the last and greatest of the illustrious painters in 
medieval Spain, was born in Seville, in the year 1617. As the 
materials for his life are very meagre, it is suggested that his 
works are the best sources from which to study his character 
and genius; but enough has been gathered by the diligence of 
the editor to form an outline-drawing for the student to com- 
plete by his further studies. 


Boston: James R. Osgood 


THE BIBLE-READER; Designed for the Public Schools. By 
the author of The Morning Guide. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
82 Co., Franklin street. 


This volume contains, in consecutive order and under ap- 
propriate headings, portions of the Holy Scriptures, which 
either directly, or by example, teach the great moral lessons on 
which mankind are agreed. ‘These texts are arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, and their freedom from all that is doctrinal as 
well as ecclesiastical, fit them for a place in our schools. The 
general division of the book is under the chapters, Duties to 
God, Duties to Parents, Duties to Brethren, Duties to Our- 
selves, Duties to Strangers, Duties to Enemies, Duties to the 
Poor, Duties of Employers and Employees, of Neighbors, of 
Rulers, of Nations, of the Young; Concerning the Sabbath, 
Profanity, Justice, Liberality, Temperance, Riches, and the 
Scriptures. The only objection to a book of this character is 
the separation of the moral truths inculeated from the time, 
place, and circumstances under which they were taught. The 
teachings of our Saviour, for instance, lose much of their im- 
pressiveness and grandeur when removed from their surround- 
ings in Jewish life and manners. 


Tue PoETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYssHE SHELLEY. Edited 
by Mrs. Shelley, with a Memoir. Two volumes in one. 
Also The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, in three 
volumes. New York: Hurd & Houghton; Boston: H. O. 
Houghton & Co; The Riverside Press, Cambridge; 1878. 


This edition of the standard poems of our language is one 
of the most valuable yet published, for the following reasons: 
The volumes are convenient in size, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and are bound in a form which is both tasty and 
durable. To those who are searching for a library collection 
of these poems, we can recommend the Riverside Edition, just 
published. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1878, contains the fol- 
Jowing valuable articles: First, an article entitled ‘* Woman 
keeping Silence in Churches,” is an historical account of 
woman’s position in the Hebrew commonwealth, and in Ro- 
man churches of ancient times; contains also a thorough re- 
view of Paul’s instruction upon this subject, with a practical 


fexegesis which sets forth woman’s true place in modern so- 


ciety. Article two discusses the ‘‘ Bearing of recent Scientific 
Thought on Theology,” by Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Middletown, 
Conn. Third, Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., of N. Y. city, reviews 
‘A Century of War and its Lessons, including the period be- 
tween 1776 and 1876."’ He advocates the establishment of a 
code of international law by which all differences between na- 
tions shall be decided, and through which war may be averted. 
Professor Morgan, of Oberlin, gives article fifth on ** Theories 
of Atonement;’’ in the present argument he presents Anselm’s, 
the Governmental, Coleridge’s, Bushnell’s, and other theories, 
‘The Star of the East,’ by Theodore Appel, D.D., is a discus- 
sion of the phenomena, the natural and supernatural, connected 
with the birth of our Saviour. 


— A.S. Barnes & Co. will publish early in February a Diction- 
ary of English Literature, — being a comprehensive guide to 
English authors and their works, — by W. Davenport Adams. 
The following may be mentioned as among the special fea- 
tures of this work. All prominent writers are included, with 
(where possible) date of birth, titles of leading works, and date 
of their production; notices of standard biography and crit- 
icism; titles of the chief poems, essays, plays and novels; im- 
portant works of philosophy, science, the Belles Lettres; 
noms de plume of literary men and women are given and ex- 
plained; familiar quotations, phrases, and proverbs, are given; 
characters in poetry and fiction are indexed. g : 
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— In the publication of Bryant’s Sonnet to Motley, credit 
should have been given to the International Review. We were 
not aware of the source of its original publication. 

— T. S. Denison, of DeKalb, Dll., sends us four school and 
social dramas, entitled ‘*‘ The Sparkling Cup,’’ ‘‘ Odds with the 
Enemy,”’ “A Family Strike,’”’ and ‘Initiating a Granger.’’ 
They are furnished for 20 cents each, and seem to be well 
written. 

—J. D. Bartley, A.M., principal of the Burlington (Vt.) 
High School, has prepared an improved system of School Rec- 
ords,—published by Messrs. Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., 
—which is admirably adapted for the use of teachers. 

— William L. Walker has prepared a treatise on the “‘ Rela- 
tion of the Earth and Planetary bodies considered as the pro- 
duct of a change of motion under the mechanical theory of 
heat.’’ It is published by S. W. Green, New York. 

— A. H. Andrews & Co., of Chicago, have issued the Child’s 
First Drawing-Book,—containing all the pictures on Andrew’s 
** Noiseless Drawing-Slates,—for schools and families. It is 
intended not only for school use, but is an attraetive little gift- 
book. It costs only 25 cents. 

— Henry E. Sawyer, A.M., superintendent of schools of 
Middletown, Ct., gives usa useful and convenient metric man- 
ual for schools,—giving the complete declmal system of weights 
and measures, with exercises and problems to familiarize the 
pupils with application of the system. 

— Prof. Francis A Walker’s timely work on Money is about 
ready at Henry Holt & Co's, 

— Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, are the pub- 
lishers of Dr. E. D. Mansfield’s Mexican War and Life of Gen. 
Winfield Scott, — works which may be read with profit in the 
presence of threatening difficulties on the Texas frontier. 
These works were written immediately after the Mexico- 
Texan war, and are, as it were, fresh from the field of action. 
Their great populasity at the time of publication is illustrated 
ih the fact that 30,000 copies of each were called for. The 
author’s reputation was enhanced during the Civil War, by 
his letters to the New York Times, under the name of * Vet- 
eran Observer.’ 


A SUBSCRIBER’S SHORT CATECHISM. 

Ques.—What educational paper do you publish? Ans.—Tur 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, National and New England editions, 
weekly; and Goop Times and PRIMARY TEACHER, monthly. 

@.—What is the price of each? A.—TuHE JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION is $3.00 per annum, or 6 cents a week, or 1 cent a day. 
Goop Times and PRIMARY TEACHER are each $1.00 per annum, 
10 cents a month. 

Q.—Who are the editors? A.—Our editors are Thomas W. 
Bicknell, editor-in-chief, Boston, assisted by Rev. A. D, Mayo, 
Massachusetts; Miss Anna C. Brackett. New York; William 
T. Harris, LL.D., Missouri; John Swett, California; W. H. 
Ruffner, Virginia; and Bernard Mallon, Esq., Georgia. 

Q.—Who take these papers? A.—Many of the best teach- 
ers in all parts of the United States, the Canadas, England, 
and in all the countries where education is valued. 

().—How do they help teachers? A.—In many ways; they 
increase their intelligence, they advocate just salaries, they 
present best methods, they discuss the practical questions of 
the day. 

Q@. — Can you State some valuable opinions concerning 
them? .A.—Yes, many, here are a few: 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


I can not do without THE JouRNAL.—Noble, Cal. 
I express my great appreciation of it.—Buehrlé, Pa. 
I could not dispense with Tor JouRNAL,—Morton, Me. 
Could not possibly do without THe JouRNAL.—Brackett, Ct. 
My salary has been reduced, and I shall have to economize, 
but I don’t mean to begin by stopping THrk JouRNAL.—Onder- 
donk, N. Y. 
Thanks for your great help in 1877.—Brown, O. 
Every number is worth reading a dozen times.—Benton, 0. 
The best and cheapest professional reading for our common- 
school teachers.—Tefft, R. I. 
It is invaluable to the professional teacher. I can not afford 
to do without it. It is too rich a treat.—Berlin, Pa. 
Success to the truths you teach.—Rand, Ct. 
Invaluable journal.—Lewis. 
The best in the country.—Hayden, N. Y. 


(.—What of the portraits? A.— We give our Art-Union 
portraits to all old subscribers who renew promptly, and to all 
new subscribers who send us three dollars. 

@.—Do you offer premiums? A.—Only one: Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, for any one sending us four new sub- 
scribers. 

Subscriber.—I think I will take THE JouRNAL, the Primary 
Teacher, and Good Times, for 1878. Enclosed find $4.50 for 
the three. I will try to send four subscribers for the Diction- 
ary, which I have long wanted, and I can do it easily with 


your papers. ‘ 


Publisher.—THANK You, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears; Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal], National Journal 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cyclopedia of Biography. 8vo, revised edition. - 
Boheme and other Poems. 32mo, pp. 69. - ° 
The Paradox and other Poems. 8vo, pp. 226. - 
Nettie Cruikshanks. 32mo. - - - - - 


The Morning Star: Sunday-School Music. 8vo, pp. 128. 
The Church of the Household. 12mo. - - 

The Microscope. Illus. 12mo, pp. 48. 
The Bible Reader. 16mo. - - 
The White Hills. 60 illus. 12mo Gilt, - 
The Happy Year. Illus. 24mo. 


- Goodwin. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5, $7 00 

Chas S. Welles. 50C, 75 

- Albert J. Wilson. 1 00 
Mabel F. Hartt. paper, 60 

- Knowles Shaw. Chase & Hall 30 
C. H. Hall, D.D. Hurd & Houghton. I 50 

- Andrew Ross. Industrial Publishing Co. 75 
D. Lothrop & Co, 50 

- Thomas Starr King. 7 e 3 00 


“ “ 15 


Samuel Brohl & Co. 16mo. - - - - - Victor Cherbuliez. D. Appleton & Co. 60¢, 1 00 
Meta Holdenis. 16mo, - - - ° - “ “ “ “ 500.) 75 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature. - - - Whittaker. F. Leypoldt. 2 50 
Sunshine of Song. Vocal Music. Oliver Ditson & Co. 2 50. 3 00 
The Cluster of Gems. Instrumental Music. ~- 2 09, 3 00 
** The Great Tone Poet.’ - - - : - F. Crowest. ohn Church & Co. I 50 
** Poganuc People.’’ - - - Harriet B. Stowe. ords, Howard & Hurlburt. 
Through the Needle’s Eye. - - - - - Hesba Stretton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Counsels to the Confirmed. - - - - - Bishop Oxenfen. A D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Personal Relations with the President and Sec’y of State. 8vo. Charles Sumner. Lee & Shepard. 30 
New Zealand s2mo. pp. 524. - - : - - A. E. Sullivan. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 00 
State of the Christian World. 8vo. Part IT. 
Photographic Souvenir of Centennial Exhibition. Four Series. ” “ “ p’tfolio 7 50 
The Lady’s Choice: A Ballad. 16mo. - Francis Philip Nash. 78 
The Church Almanac for 1878. 16mo, pp. 171. - - W.G. Farrington. Pott, Young & Co. paper 40 
Poe:ical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelly. 2 vols. 8vo. © urd & Houghton. 3 50 
Gwendolen. 12mo, pp. 350. - - - - Wm. F. Gill & Co. I 50 


Zell’s Condensed Encyclopedia. 8vo, pp. 988. - 
The Pattern-Maker’s Assistant. 280 ills., r2mo, pp. 350. 
Studies in Ornamental Art. Part I., Greek-Ornaments. 


L. Colange, LL.D. 
- Joshua Case. 


T. E. Zell, Davis & Co. 5 00 
D. Van Nostrand & Co. 
S. W. Tilton & Co. 1 00 


Publisher's Notes. 


A GRAND educational excursion to Europe and 
the Paris Exposition, during the Summer of 1878, 
has been arranged by Dr. E. Tourjee, of Boston. 
See card in another column, 


WE call special attention to the generous offer 
of D. Lothrop & Co. (in this issue of THE JourR- 
NAL) to teachers, For ten subscribers to that 
beautiful and instructive monthly, “*Wide Awake,” 
with $10, they offer to give fifty copies of the 
Holiday Number, for free distribution among the 
pupils; or for ten subscribers, with $500 to 
“Baby Land,” will give fifty copies of Holiday 
“ Baby Land,” for the same purpose. 


Pror. A. LODEMAN, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
announces on our first page a European tour, in 
cluding London, Paris, the Rhine, Prussia, Switz- 
erland, North and South Germany. The party, 
under the supervision of Prof. L., sail on the 27th 
of June, and promises to be one full of enjoyment 
and instruction. For full particulars, address 
Prof. A. Lodeman, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Martin Kingman, 31 Franklin 
street, Boston, of the Excelsior Self-Inking Hand 
Stamp. For the use of school officers and busi- 
ness men generally. We know of no stamp that 
for convenience and simplicity equals the ‘‘ Excel- 
sior.” They are made of brass, nickel plated, 
rosewood handles, and rubber dies. They produce 
several hundred perfect impressions without re- 
inking. We are using them in our office, and find 
them to work well. For stamping library books, 
pamphlets, etc., they are unequaled. 


WE may comply with the desire of many of our 
readers, and at the same time answer at once all 
applications in our hands, in calling attention to 
the apparatus designed to accompany Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s “ Lesson’s in Electricity.” Prof. Tyndall 
says: “I had heard doubts expressed as to the 
value of Science-teaching in schools, and I had 
heard objections urged on the score of the expen- 
siveness of apparatus. But doubts and objections 
would, I considered, be most practically met by 
showing what could be done, in the way of disci. 
pline and instruction, by experimental lessons, in- 
volving the use of apparatus so simple and inex- 
pensive as to be within every body’s reach.” 

Curt W. Meyer, 14 Bible House, New York, 
has furnished the apparatus, which he manufac- 
tures now in his establishment, The prices are 
the same as appended to Tyndall’s Manual. 


Reviasce help for weak or nervous sufferers. Chronic, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—A? all times, Mun or EpucaTIon AND 

Cocryen, to take subscribers in the New-England 
States for the Zacye dia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). Te men of energy and good address, 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment anc 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 Schoo! 
Street, Boston. 140 tf 


wa 10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


G TRONGAJRINK 


THE CURSE AND THE CURE 
By the veteran author, TS. ARTHUR. A book to startle 
the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, soul, home, 
soctety , etc. Unfolds the work of Inebriate Asylums, 
Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc., etc. Only $2. Its 
sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wtth 2000 Ills., 
‘ust reduced 25 per cent.! Send forterms. HUBBARD 
BROS, Pubs , 309 Main-St., Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 


NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta 
tionery Package in the world 
It contains 28 sheets of pa 


per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with — 4 


gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fa r 
= and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. es, with assorted 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
articles to one. Tire LLOYD 
WELV used as 4 Pencil, Penholde: 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
coining money, and say it is the best selling article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
STATIONERY PACRAGES, AND 
for 82. BRIDE & Co., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


ewelry, $1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to al) 
COMBINATION. Can be 

Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass you 
SIX ofthe LLOYD COMBINATION 


THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
BELTS. 
The Only Genuine. 


for all diseases arising from a 
A SELF-CURE loss of Vital Force; also 

Dyspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
lepsy, Hysteria, Wenk Lungs, Nervous De- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
poteney, and Physical Prosiration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture. of the body is sufficient to evolve the 
current of Electricity, and they are far superior to anything 
of the kind betore offered as a therapeutic curative without 
requiring MEDICINE, They encircle the body with 
Electrie and Magnetic Influence, restore the 
Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New Life and 
Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certifi ysicia 
Bryan will advise the afflicted in relation to treatment on 

receipt of particulars. 
Address (and give the name of this Paper), 
H. M. MALOY, 
147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


PATENTED. 


152 tf 


aoe and prostrating diseases cured without med 
ulvermacher’s Electric Belts the granddesideratum Avoid 
imitations. Book and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. 
Address Pui vakmacnuex Garvanic Co., New York City. 


Any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. CLARK, 


DEALER IN 
New, Shop-worn, and Second-hand School Books, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NOS. Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
Commissions for the of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully Catalogues upon application. 


Scuroever’s MODELS 
FOR P 
ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


AND 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Send for Catalogue. 
N, H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsge, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


BosTox UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. 52 22 


BELort COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CuHaprn. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 


mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DovGtas. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 

nm, Lil. M. Grecory, LL.D., 
COLL CE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


Mtr VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN Cc NN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Came, Principal. 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gao. H. Corrtn, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johasbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T, Principal. 7O 22 


W 4REEx ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Menis. Address for catalogue, etc., ‘ 
130 Zz Rev N. Fetiows, A.M., Principal. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For one etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsert. 


MABIETIA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the ——s departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. riaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
ing in the Pubiic Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and Sages For A other informa- 

tion apply to E O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


W UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 1:9 and 20. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss E. Jounson, Principal. 101 22 


ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. Gannett, Princ. giz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 zz 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. MacIL1, Prest., Swarthmore Coll.. Delaware Co.. Pa. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 

For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. Haskg Principal. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D 


B4ézze ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two de ments, 
a Classical and Scientific, J. S. Principal. 
ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cat. Rav. Davin Ph D., Prin. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 159— 26 Istox 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 


sections of Toner Denartment " 


CZAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J.T. D.D., Princ. 82 22 


to | School for furnishin 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavanwortn, A-M., Princ, 
Wt NEWTON lish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Attan, West Newton, Mass. = 51 zz 


W Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send so cts. for catalogue. Address 
w. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
10! 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
a8 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Smitn, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
At Worcester. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 22 


RzCDE-ISLAN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
* 

Regular course of study two years. pase Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Ci 

or information, J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
Next examination for entrance June 28, 1878. For circu- 
lars address Hype, Principal. 54 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


St4ts NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph. b. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Weastriz_p, Mass. 


For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Oz CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
we For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, Co., 


Seminary for Training «f Kindergartners, 
with Model Kindergarten, 


AT 9 WEsT 28TH STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, ae 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUB-BEELTE, } Principals. 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 

Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kraus-Bogcte is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 
years in Germany, England, and America. Says the Ga/- 
axy: “Mrs. Kraus-Boeite, of all American Kindergarters, 
hoids the highest place. Itis tothe labors of this lady, 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasing success 
of Kindergartening in America is due, and her pupils have 
accomplished more than all the rest.” Says Miss E. P. 
Peabody: ** Mrs. Kraus is the authority on the subject,” etc. 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. ree Lecture every Wednesday, 2 t0 4 P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot tor American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
»Hawley S8t., Boston, makes no charge te any public 
rol f it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
muniéation with the best teachers for every position in every 
gxade of school from that of head-master of the city Hi 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
4 idence, K.13. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 


iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address | YOU 


owry & Gorr. Principals 120 tf 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priast, Principal. Ro 2 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Garr County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Baws. F. Mitts A.M.. Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musica! Institute, 
Commercial College. Rev. F.’D. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 63 az 


books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfact on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the 7 teacher for the right place. If 
adverti ou may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our 
erences, tions, etc., ready to 
consulted "manager. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Catalogue free. 116 28 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


47 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Frauklin Street, Boston. 


TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


ll’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 

Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half 
the above price. 104 zz 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. : 


rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | Rk. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary. Agent. 


i 23 Franklin Street. ZZ 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2. 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3. 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10. 
smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.: 
2. 
1 
1 


Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Economy, 

Mills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue senq gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders te WM, H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No, 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 2% 


GET IT IMMEDIATELY ! 
THE NEW GAME OF 
Words and Sentences,’’ 
For YouTH AND ADULTS. 


Recommended by the best literary and educational tal- 
ent in the country. Far surpasses a spelling-match in 
interest pe ome Plain edition, in paper box, 25 cts.; 
Enameled edition, in wooden box, hinged, 50 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS OF {7 North 7th St., Phila. 
Hart’s Composition and Bhetoric. Price $1.35. 
This book is so well known, and is so generally in use 
inthe best schools, that nothing in the way of com- 
mendation need be said, It speaks for itself. 

Hart’s New English Grammar and Analysis 
is destined to become just as popular, in its line, as 
the € omposition and Rhetoric. Mprice 80 cents. We 
ask for this book a trial. It is plain, practical, full of 
examples for practice, and is just such a book on 
Grammar as will satisfy both teacher and pupil. 


. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrer’s) Book-keeping. 


Primary.............8 50| The five books to Teachers 

Common School.. 1.50/for examination for $5.50; 

founting-house 3.00) but only in reply to requests 
ectures $1.00. Mey 2.00;accompanied by the money. 
Special term: for introduction. 114 zz 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Mentay Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
vi riters on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. #1.50. 
at Problems: State and Religion, By Rev. W1LL 
- Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
¢. 1. State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
urch; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 pages. $1.30. 
Selecs Notes, by Rev. PELOUBET and 250 best 
uthors, on Topics, 1878. 
Full list mailed on application. 


112 zz 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Book Store, 
Si2 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 


MISCELLANEO US AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, panish, and Kialian Languages,: 


Consisting of importations from 


8, BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
RID, MILAN, Turin, &e. 


NOYES, SNOW & 00., 
Publishers, Stationers, 

And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL, BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
tie an THE LOWEST RATES. 

OTE PAPER, good quality, per ream, 
134% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES’ A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Gilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts 

Tender and Trae. lémo, $1.25. we 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. i6mo. $1.25. 

His Sweetheart. 1210. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The Crore Prince and his Scape-goat. |Sino. 
Bl, . 

The Czar’s Favorite. $1.00. 


. Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
tyor of “* Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts, Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


Be! 
is 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song ~ Sheaf, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail .......... Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 
A popular collection of Sone, with a Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail .. ........ Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader ,beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in 
style, and containing 16 handsome, well-filled pa es, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
for a 3-cent stamp. Address JOHIN J. SHORE, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We willsell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 

Oar First Hundred Years, | vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 Thus. 5.00 
Life of Dharles Summer. 700 pp., 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. DEEMS, 8vo, 700 pp. IIL, 4.00 

In the omes of the Presidents. From 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PBULISH 
Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 2% 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual 85.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. —_ 104 zz 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
MEDICAL BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
27 Great Jones St, New York, 
Publish the following ScHooL and COLL. TEXT-BooKs: 


Goold Brown’s Series of Eng. Grammars. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily he pe Ill., cloth, 1.75 

Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By 
dr. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
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Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a NEW 
EpitTion of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Double Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by 
various teachers, and those made necessary to keep this 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its pop- 
ularity, while rival works have been actively and ener- 
getically pushed, through agents, attests the hold Ful- 
ton & Eastman’s Book keeping has upon the good opin- 
ion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues. 

Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent by mail, getgeld, upon the receipt 
= 60 cents, and a full set of Blanks upon the receipt of 

5 cents. 


Retail —_ of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 
Blanks, 75 cents. Hi. B. NEMS CO., Publishers. 
150 tf TROY, N. Y. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By 
ENRY MORLEY, Professor of English Literature 
at University College............ $3.50. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Diction- 
ary. By J. R. BEARD, D.D. .......... $1.75. 
German-English and English-German Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary 
French-English and English-French Dic- 
tionary 
A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 
24 Plates by R. P. LEITCH...... rr * 
A Course of Sepia Palnsing- With 24 Plates by 
Water-Color Painting. By R.P. Lerrcn. With 
24 Colored Plates ...........$2.50. 
Drawing-Book, Cassell’s Free-hand.... $1.50. 
Drawing-Book, Cassell’s Practical.....$1.25. 
Drawing Copics, Cassell’s: 
Serres A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE FORMS. 
B. MopEeL DRAWING. 
CC, LANDSCAPE DRAWING, 
FicurE DRAWING. 
ANIMAL DRAWING. 

Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, 25 cents each ; or 
one Vol.,, cloth, price, $5.50. The Parts may be 
separately. 

The Little Folks’? History of England. By 
IsA 


Euclid. Edited by Prof. WALLACE, M.A.........75e. 
Send for Catalogue. id 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Mazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher’s Help published. The Geography, mor 
raphy, Mythology, etc., etc., of the lessons fully 
treated in separate departments. Its lessons are 
most helpful and inspiring. Its editorial depart- 
ments are exceedingly popular. Will be taken 
if examined. $1.50 per year,—less than 


A POSTAGE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each, 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely 

to the lesson. Can be given out each Sunday. Twice 

the size of the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same prices Near- 

ly the size of Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. 
TERMS : — Single copy, 9 cents per year ; 100 copies, 

$9.00 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for 
four Sundays in each month. 
TERMS :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 


Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. 00., Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ties’ with fine effect.” 
—H,. W. Meyers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 5 Cents for a copy to 


FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circularss or information, address F. B. Snow. 


Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers by 
the publication of a New Methed with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, so com- 
plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 


embraces everything essential to a talaga of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
Penmanship, ete.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, om Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
icism,—the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn and apply. 

The author, P. Hoyt, A.M., Principe of Acad- 

emy,Newtown, Conn., has transferred the right of publi- 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach - 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 
our educational system hitherto unfilled. 
The price is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
and $5.00 per hundred copies. 
Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand 
Book; have already ordered 212 copies.’’ 


—FOR— 
SINGING-CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruction and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departments, as ; 


“THE SONG HERALD.’ 


New Editien Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
cents; $7.50 a doz. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 
This is the title of a new sacred song that is becomin 
widely ular. It has a thrilling effect when we 
sung. Price, 35 cents. 


|Church’s Musical Visitor, 


The Independent Journal of Music. 
This new volume, boghaning with October number, 
will excel any of the prec ng in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, and 


had | proof that the Visitor “ does actually give over $20 for 
$1.50.” Add 


ress 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, Ohie; 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
138 eow 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8S. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Kllustrated Papers, 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Golden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAMES A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
Ne. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
“the true, the good, the beautiful” in elocutionary lit- 
erature. It aims to be first-class in every particular. 
Dramatic and epie selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. i 
“ Every piece is a gem, and the azine is elegantly 
ee on fine, smooth paper. We heartily commend 

his journal to all who “P reciate literary culture, and 
the treasures of our English tongue.’’—Christian States- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Tam pleased with its choice selections and beautifal 
typographical appearance. It will surely secure a 
large circulation among teachers and lovers of litera- 
ture. The members of literary and reading clubs will 
find on its pages just such matter as is suited to increase 
the interest and elevate the tone of their exercises.”’"— 
ALSTON ELLIS, Supt. of Hamilton (O.) Public Schools, 
and Sec. Ohio State board of Examiners. 

“Permit me to say that I consider your selections 
better than any that I find in the various compilations 
now before the public. Your type, and form of page 
are T. BRowN, A.M., Professor of 
Oratory at Tuft’s College. 

“Taken all in all, it occupies an almost undisputed 
lace—it has no peer in its chosen line.”— University 
Reporter, Iowa State University. 

“ This magazine should be in the ion of eve 
teacher and scholar in the United tates.” —Indépend- 
ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 

Price of subscription, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. Specimen numbers sent free of tage on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. Address THE ATHENEUM 


Springfield, il. 
Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
ubscriptions may wit 


any number. Back 
numbers always to be on application. 148 tf 
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_ Parker's Exercises in Eng. Com 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D.;APPLETON & 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


+ Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 

D rawlng + Kastner’s Textile Designs; Morse’s 
hanical. 

mech. Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 
Latin. leading colleges, preparatory and high 
schools, and recommended by the best classical teachers 
in America and Germany as being the most scholarly 
and the best adapted to class work; New Latin Reader; 
New Cicero with vocab. 

k Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 
Gree + Harkness’s Ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
abasis; Owen's ete. 

Youman’s Chemistry; Quacken 
Science. philosophy; Morse's Zodlogy; Miss 
Youman’s Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; Science Primers, etc. 

Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. Sliding copies. “ Recog- 
nize the true principle of penmanship.” 
Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 
Catalogues free. 
Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


$1.50 perannum. Sample free for icachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


é WAREHOUSE, 
Ail and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Publish the following approved School Books: 
New American Readers and Spellers. 


Geedrich’s Pictorial Histories. 


Batler’s Pictorial History of United States. 
Biagham’s Latin Series. 

Oxfeord’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymoiogy. 
Coppee’s Logic and Khetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 
New American Arithmetics. 
New-England Agents : { 4 
151 zz 62 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anterson’s Mistories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
KMeetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Meaderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, Aat., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 138 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
g& NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene's Grammars. 
Greene’s Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W.H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 
FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, .° . . 
Price for Exchange, .. .«. « 


94 cts. 
. 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and — for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
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g 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
GINN & HEATH, Boston, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader, containin 
209 Choice Selections, from 87 Stand. Authors, $1. 
Six Weeks Preparation for Reading Cesar, 2 
Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax, 60 
Annals of Astr’l Obs. of Harvard College, 10.00 
Chaucer’s Parliament Foules (Lounsbury), 60 
Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, 75 
Pitz’s Terrestrial and Celestial Globe. 


READY, 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12me; $3.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


SERIES OF 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BOOKS. 


Miuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Pol, Eco. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s I in Ele - Anatomy, 2.00 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOGUE sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO,, 


104 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, New York, 
Publish the following books 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER: 


KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo, illus., 35.50 


Sold singly as follows: 
Summer Days at Kirkwood.......$1.25 


The Bear’s Den. ... 1.00 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy............. 140 
Fighting the Enemy ...... 1.25 
A Wear at Riverside ............... + 1.00 


We also have, by same author, 


Royal Road to Fortune. Illus. 12mo..... $1.50 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., | catalogue, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York.| POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. New York, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colbuarn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to a 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 az 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Beston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 
With an Appendix on Lisping, Stammering, Stuttering, 
and other Defects of Speech. 

A Companion to “ Baker’s Reading Club.” 


By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 


16mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 

“Tt seems to be an epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.” — Vox Populi (Lowell). 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

Catalogues mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. [lustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. i6mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the BR ge of our most dis- 


tinguished educttors, the m complete, as well 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. on 
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ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series, 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
position. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 
D. O. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


For information, address the Publishers. Wiz : 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby’s Greek Series. 
Manson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Camb’ge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 4374. 53 John Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent, 
A. 8S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucatTionaL PuBLISHERs, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
rien supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 
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Prang’s American Chromos. 105 zz 


Publishers. 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
The Franklin Series o eaders. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Cainpbell. 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8S. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histoasy of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. tusic.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L, F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System ef Penmanshipand Book- 
keeping. By W.-H. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic. 
Bradbury’s Elements of Algebra, 
Bradbury’s Ele. of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High Schoo! Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable 
School Books, with terms for introduction, sent on ap- 


plication. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ECLECTIC 


Educational Series. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL. 


Representing the most approved Modern 
Teaching Methods. 


Published in Durable and Attractive Style, 
and at Lew Prices. 


[From Hon. J. W. SIMONDS, late State Supt., N. H.) 

“T have carefully observed the use of Brown’s 
Physiology, Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Marvey’s English Grammar, and White's 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. (3 vols.) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), $1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, rnd ¥ 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
Literature. 
sossing’s Outline of U. S. Hist 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Science of Government. 
aven’s an ‘ayland’s Intelle 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s 8 

The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill's Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist : 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8.3 
Edwards’ Outlines of Englis History. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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Graded -School Arithmetics, in public and aca- 
demic schools in New Hampshire, and noted that both 


scholars and teachers have invariably approved the 
same, and were satisfied of their superior fitness for 
schools. I have repeatedly and earnestly commended 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners to 
the attention of teachers and 1 officers.”’ 


[A. W. BURR, Prin. Classical Inst,, Hallowell, Me.) 


“We are using, of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Norton’s Philosophy, Hepburn’s Bhetoric, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, Duffet’s 
French Method. All of these books have been 
adopted only after a careful examination and compar- 
ison with other books in the same branches.” 


[A. W. BATCHELDER, Prin. High School, Manches- 
ter, N. 


“*Neorton’s Philosophy, Duffet’s French 
Method, and Andrews’s Mauual of the Con’ 
stitution are used in this High School. I do not 
know of text-books that give better satisfaction, or that 
stand the test of the class-room better than these.” 

Similar commendatory notices of the Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series received from Five Hundred superior 
Teachers, Principals and leading Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools of New England. 

The Publishers’ Agent will be pleased to correspond 
with any School Committees, Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers who desire to introduce the Eclectic Series, or to 
examine them with a view to introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWESBURY, ‘ 
N. E. Agent for Eclectic Educational Series. 
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